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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


I 

HE Constitution of the British Commonwealth, 

even more obviously than the British Constitution, 

n'existe point. In spite of what de Tocqueville said 

about the latter, it is in fact a complex of institutions, 
laws, conventions and practices which make it one of the most 
detailed and closely co-ordinated in the world. The Con- 
stitution of the British Commonwealth, on the other hand, 
has undergone a process of disintegration on the legal side 
which has not been met by any corresponding process of 
integration on the side of convention or practice. It does 
indeed exist, but its limbs are so weak that it seems that a 
breath would cause them to break. 

The legal structure of the British colonial Empire, as it 
existed in 1914, was built up on a foundation of two authorities, 
Parliament and the Crown. As legal institutions for the whole 
Commonwealth, both have been severely weakened since 
1918. It is, perhaps, still a legal principle that Parliament 
can enact laws for any part of His Majesty’s dominions. But 
that, as Lord Sankey remarked in this connection, is pure 
theory. It is not even certain as a legal proposition ; for the 
Statute of Westminster declares that no Act of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom shall extend, or be deemed to extend, 
to a Dominion as part of the law of that Dominion, unless it 
is expressly declared in that Act that that Dominion has 
requested and consented to the enactment thereof. This is 
fortified by a simnilar statement in the preamble to the Statute. 
Moreover, the Status of the Union Act, 1934, an Act of the 
Parliament of the Union of South Africa enacted under the 
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authority of the Statute of Westminster, has provided that 
no Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall extend 
to the Union unless extended thereto by an Act of the 
Parliament of the Union. The Constitution of Eire goes 
even further, and declares that “ the sole and exclusive power 
of making laws for the State is hereby vested in the Oireachtas : 
no other legislative authority has power to make laws for 
the State.” It may be that the Privy Council would declare, 
with Sir Edward Coke, that the Acts of a sovereign Parliament 
could not bind its successor, and that in consequence no Act 
of a Dominion could prevent the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom from passing such laws as it pleased; but the 
Privy Council has no jurisdiction over Eire, and it is by no 
means certain that the South African courts would accept 
the traditional English interpretation. 

Even in the eyes of the law, therefore, the authority of 
Parliament must be regarded as restricted. According to 
convention or constitutional practice it must be considered 
to be even more limited. It could not legislate for any 
Dominion without its consent and (omitting Newfoundland, 
which is of no importance for our present purposes) such 
consent would very rarely be given. The abdication of 
Edward VIII was a very special occasion. Even so, Canada 
passed legislation to confirm the “ request and consent ” of 
the Dominion Government, South Africa and the Irish Free 
State passed their own legislation, and only Australia and 
New Zealand, neither of which is within the legal provision 
of the Statute of Westminster (though the preamble applies), 
were content with the Imperial legislation. It may be said 
generally that Imperial legislation will never be applied to 
South Africa and Eire, and that, apart from special legislation 
applying to the Crown, legislation will never be passed for 
the other Dominions except constitutional legislation for 
Canada and (where necessary) New Zealand. The Parliament 
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at Westminster in other words, is no longer an organ 
common to the whole Commonwealth. 

“ Common allegiance to the Crown ” was referred to in 
the Balfour Declaration and in the preamble to the Statute 
of Westminster. It is commonly said that the increase in the 
powers of the Dominions, and especially the enactment of the 
Statute, has extended the powers possessed by the King 
personally. The reverse is the truth: as a matter both of 
law and of practice, his authority has diminished. In relation 
to Canada, Australia and New Zealand, his legal powers have 
not been diminished, unless the abolition of the right of the 
Crown to grant leave to appeal from Canadian courts in 
criminal cases is considered to be such a power. The only 
recent change in relation to these Dominions is that the powers 
which the King exercises personally are now clearly exercised 
on the advice of the Dominion Ministers. The intervention 
of a British Minister is usually required, though that is now 
a merely formal matter. It is this fact, no doubt, which has 
given rise to the belief that his authority has increased ; for 
it is thought that contradictory “advice” may sometimes be 
given. It may be that advice will be given by British Ministers 
in relation to the United Kingdom which has a tendency 
opposite to that given by a Dominion Minister in relation to 
that Dominion. For instance, he may be advised to ratify a 
treaty on behalf of the United Kingdom and not advised to 
ratify on behalf of a Dominion, or vice versa ; but his duty 
then is to accept the advice on both sides. It may be that he 
will do his best to persuade the two Governments to reach 
some accommodation, but he was perfectly at liberty to 
advise accommodation beforehand, and there is no real 
increase of authority. 

In relation to South Africa there is definite diminution in 
his functions, as a result of Union legislation of 1934. There 
is no longer any obligation on the Governor-General to 
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reserve for the royal assent certain kinds of constitutional 
amendments, though the Governor-General may be advised 
by the Union Government to reserve any Bill. In certain 
circumstances, also, acts of the Union Government which 
require to be formally expressed under the Union Great Seal 
no longer require the sign manual, so that personal application 
to the King is unnecessary. Further, the King does not appear 
in the Constitution of Eire, though he continues to exercise 
formal functions under the Executive Authority (External 
Relations) Act, 1936. This apparently means that there has 
been no real diminution of his legal authority in respect of 
Eire, except that he no longer appoints a Governor-General ; 
even so, he would be a bold king who tried to persuade 
Mr. de Valera not to do some act which he had decided to do. 

Further, “common allegiance” does not involve a real 
and effective common nationality throughout the Common- 
wealth. It is true that by Imperial legislation all persons born 
within His Majesty’s dominions are British subjects ; but this 
fact does not imply that British subjects as such have of 
necessity any particular status in a Dominion. In Eire a 
“citizen of Ireland” is not a British subject, and a British 
subject who is not a “ citizen of Ireland” is for nearly all 
purposes an alien. Elsewhere, a British subject as such has 
no right of entry, except in the United Kingdom, though 
once he has satisfied the Dominion law by residence or 
domicile he may (provided that in the Union he is a person of 
European descent) acquire the electoral franchise. 

Nor is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council a 
court for the whole Commonwealth. It has no jurisdiction 
over the courts of Eire; it hears no criminal cases from 
Canada ; it takes very few constitutional cases from Australia ; 
and its jurisdiction in respect of South Africa, which is seldom 
sought or exercised, can easily be taken away. 

The effect of a declaration of war is still a matter of some 
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controversy. Technically, war is declared by the Crown, and 
every British subject is ipso facto at war with the enemy. On 
the other hand, no Dominion as such would be at war unless 
the King or the authority prescribed by the Dominion Con- 
stitution declared war on its behalf ; and if the King declared 
wat on behalf of a Dominion he could do so only, by con- 
vention, on the advice of the Dominion Ministers. In the 
case of Eire the assent of Dail Eireann would be required in 
accordance with the appropriate provision of the Constitution ; 
and a proclamation, if issued, would be under the Irish Seal. 
In the case of South Africa, also, any proclamation would be 
under the Royal Great Seal of the Union. 


II 

The development of the law thus exhibits a process of 
disintegration ; nor have conventional devices been created 
adequately to restore the unity of the Commonwealth. The 
proposals of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Round Table 
group, and New Zealand for an “ Imperial Council of State ” 
or an “‘ Imperial Parliament of Defence ” fell flat in 1911 and 
have never seriously been revived. It has sometimes been 
assumed that the Imperial War Cabinets of 1917 and 1918 
conducted the war. In truth, they did nothing of the kind. 
Even while they were sitting the British Cabinet went on 
with its work, and the Imperial War Cabinets were really 
Imperial Conferences dealing with the problems of the war 
from the standpoint of the Dominions. It is quite untrue to 
suggest that the Imperial War Cabinets “‘ advised the King ” ; 
Cabinets, in fact, rarely do anything of the kind; what they 
do is to order the Departments to take appropriate action. 
The Imperial War Cabinets had no authority to order any 
Department or any Government to do anything whatever ; 
their decisions required the concurrence of the (British) War 
Cabinet and the Governments of the Dominions. It is true, 
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however, that the two Imperial War Cabinets gave more 
prolonged and detailed study to the problems involved in the 
conduct of the war than would have been possible with 
ordinary Imperial Conferences. They were a device for 
securing common action which might possibly have been 
carried into the realm of foreign affairs and imperial defence 
after the war. 

An attempt was in fact made at the Conference of Prime 
Ministers in 1921. The Summary of Proceedings compared 
its work with that of the Imperial War Cabinets. The Prime 
Ministers were invited to meetings with members of the 
British Cabinet called to deal with Imperial and foreign 
questions of immediate urgency (not, be it noted, ordinary 
meetings of the Cabinet). It was thought by Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Curzon when it was all over that the 
Conference had laid down the lines of a “ common foreign 
policy” whose instrument was to be the Foreign Office. 
Accordingly, it was intended that meetings should be held 
annually “or at such longer intervals as may prove feasible,” 
in order that the general direction might be determined and 
the Foreign Office carry out the common foreign policy. “In 
former days,” said Lord Curzon, “ the policy of Great Britain 
was the foreign policy of Great Britain alone. Now it is 
foreign policy of the British Empire”; and he added that 
the Foreign Secretary now spoke not for Downing Street 
alone but “ for the State which constitutes the British Empire.” 

The attempt was, however, doomed to failure. Though 
the Foreign Office thought that it could promise the use of 
Dominion troops in the defence of French territory, it became 
necessary to insert a clause in the draft treaty exempting the 
Dominions from obligations unless they consented to them. 
Though no invitations were sent by the United States to the 
Dominions to attend the Washington Conference, the 
Dominions insisted that the British representatives could not 
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bind them, and that they must have separate representation. 
Finally, Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to the Dominions to 
assist in the defence of the Dardanelles neutral zone met with 
checks from Canada and South Africa. Chanak was the grave 
of the notion of a “common foreign policy.” Moreover, 
Canada’s insistence on discussing the implications of Article X 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and the separate 
signature of the Halibut Fisheries Treaty, showed that 
Canada at least had a distinctive foreign policy dependent on 
close relations with the United States. The idea of a common 
foreign policy had clearly disappeared when the Imperial 
Conference met in 1923. Since then there has been no 
suggestion that such a common policy exists. Indeed, the 
Dominions have withdrawn from all European problems. 
The intervals between Imperial Conferences have lengthened, 
as the dates show—1921, 1923, 1926, 1930 and 1937. Even 
the statement in 1937 that the representatives of the Govern- 
ments concerned “ found themselves in close agreement upon 
a number of general propositions ” had to be qualified by a 
footnote pointing out that this involved no diminution of the 
tight of the several Governments to advocate and support 
their statements of policy as submitted to the League of 
Nations. 

Nevertheless, the Dominions cannot allow the British 
Government to go on its own sweet way. Even if the 
constitutional difficulties can be overcome, so that a Dominion 
may remain neutral in the next war, it is certain that there 
will be such a large body of pro-British sentiment that most 
of the Dominions will find themselves involved in any such 
wart. Some of them, Canada and New Zealand in particular, 
are by no means pleased with the Chamberlain policy, though 
Canada is more pro-Chamberlain than the United States. We 
shall not know for a generation what part the Dominions have 
played, but it seems reasonably certain that they generally 
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toned down the policy of the British Government. At the 
same time, they are necessarily concerned about their own 
defence, because none of them could rely on its own strength 
if it became at war with a neighbour. Canada in particular 
relies quite openly on the British Fleet to defend the Atlantic 
coast, and what is cautiously termed “a friendly fleet ” to 
defend the Pacific coast. Australia and New Zealand are 
much concerned with the Pacific fleet, and South Africa has 
some interest in the Suez Canal. Eire is dependent almost 
entirely on British support. 

It follows that the Dominions must be concerned in 
British defence policy. A difference has, however, always 
been made between foreign policy and defence policy. The 
former must be generally acceptable to the appropriate 
Parliament, but it is one item of policy among many. 
Primarily, the electoral support of any Government depends 
on its internal policy. To some extent, therefore, the external 
policy of a Government is an accident. It is reasonably 
certain, for instance, that if an election could be held in the 
United Kingdom on the issue of foreign policy alone the 
present Government would be defeated. Certainly it would 
have been defeated six months ago. The problem of defence 
is in a different category because defence involves parliamen- 
tary votes, and it is fatuous to suggest, as Sir Joseph Ward 
suggested in 1911, that an “ Imperial Council of State ” can 
determine what contributions a Dominion shall make to 
imperial defence. The answer is that the contribution of any 
Government must depend on the amount that it can persuade 
its Parliament to appropriate. 

This is so obvious that it has never been suggested since 
1918 that there should be an “Imperial Peace Cabinet ” to 
determine questions of defence. At the same time we have 
the curious paradox that there has been machinery for the 
discussion of defence problems while there has been no 
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machinery for the discussion of foreign policy. It was agreed 
in 1912 that Dominion representatives should be summoned 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence when questions of 
naval and military defence affecting the Dominions were 
under consideration. The representatives concerned were, 
generally, the Dominion High Commissioners in London, 
though on occasions they might be Dominion Ministers. 
This practice was renewed when the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was re-established after the war, and is still continued. 
The explanation is, of course, that the question is primarily 
one of expenditure by the British Government. It is true 
that, as a result of such consultations and the pressure of the 
British Government, the Dominions have recently incurred 
considerable expenditure on their own account : but the main 
share of the cost falls on the British taxpayer, and the 
Dominions have really been urging more expenditure in the 
Pacific and the Mediterranean for their own benefit. The fact 
remains, however, that there is effective machinery for 
consultation on defence questions, and no effective machinery 
for consultation on foreign policy. Some Foreign Secretaries, 
particularly Mr. Henderson, have tried to secure collaboration 
at Geneva, but otherwise there is nothing except the infrequent 
Imperial Conferences and the occasional despatches. 

On economic matters there is far more collaboration than 
is commonly realized. Major economic questions must 
inevitably be determined by local political conditions, and the 
process of bargaining which began at Ottawa in 1932 and has 
continued to this day is primarily a conflict of separate and 
competing economic groups with sentiment intervening. It 
is unnecessary to argue the case for “ Empire Free Trade” 
economically, because it is just nonsense to assume that, for 
instance, a Government which has to seek votes in Ontario 
and Quebec is going to allow the free competition of British 
manufactured goods. It is even more absurd to suggest that 
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the British Conservative Party is likely to antagonize its 
support in the counties by encouraging the importation of 
Dominion primary produce. Tariff policy in any country 
consists in playing off one economic group against another 
in order to secure the maximum of votes ; it has nothing to 
do with waving the flag or singing the National Anthem. 
On less important matters like agricultural research, ento- 
mology, mycology, tropical diseases, forestry, shipping, and 
the like, there is, however, a good deal of co-operation, 
though few of the recommendations of the Imperial Com- 
mittee on Economic Consultation and Co-operation, which 
reported in 1933, have been carried out. Such minor 
collaboration is important, though it could be matched with 
examples of collaboration drawn from Europe, and especially 
through the technical activities of the League of Nations. 


Til 

It must be assumed for present purposes that closer 
collaboration among the nations of the Commonwealth is an 
advantage. Such a proposition is distinctly arguable on both 
sides, and there are clear disadvantages as well as advantages 
in having an extra-European brake to British foreign policy. 
However, let it be understood for present purposes that 
sentiment if not material interest must induce Great Britain 
as well as the Dominions to seek as close a collaboration as 
the circumstances warrant. We may exclude at the outset 
the nebulous ideas of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain; neither an 
Imperial Federation nor a Zollverein is practical politics. The 
question is now to secure collaboration among six or seven 
autonomous nations. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence has provided an 
admirable solution for securing common advice if not common 
action in matters of defence; and such matters include not 
only the technical arrangements capable of being suggested 
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by the Chiefs of the Staffs but also the more political questions 
—the distribution of fleets and armies according to the 
prevailing international tension—which are the concern of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence itself. Defence and foreign 
policy are, however, inextricably entwined. The Defence 
Policy and Requirements Committee of the Cabinet has been 
for practical purposes a foreign policy committee, though it 
has also been in direct and close relations with the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. So far as the available information 
goes, it appears that the High Commissioners for the 
Dominions have not been summoned to meetings of this 
Committee, nor to meetings of the Cabinet when foreign 
affairs are under discussion. There seems to be no reason 
why this should not be done. The old policy of excluding 
all but Cabinet ministers from Cabinet meetings broke down 
during the war, and it is not maintained in its entirety now. 
It is not uncommon for Ministers not in the Cabinet to be 
summoned, and it is a common practice for such Ministers 
and even senior civil servants to be placed on Cabinet com- 
mittees. The Committee of Imperial Defence itself is not, 
of course, a Cabinet committee (though the statement that 
it is is often made), but it bears a very close analogy, and 
one civil servant is a permanent member, while other civil 
servants as well as the High Commissioners are frequently 
summoned. The time is past when the Cabinet can, without 
preparation, pass in its stride over the item “ Foreign Affairs 
(if any)” which traditionally appears at the head of the 
Cabinet agenda. The Defence Policy and Requirements 
Committee set up in the first instance as a result of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War is presumably still in existence; if it is it 
should be converted into a permanent Foreign Affairs 
Committee ; if it is not, it should be re-established with wide 
terms of reference. 

If the High Commissioners are summoned to such of its 
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meetings as are concerned with general questions of foreign 
policy, they would not be able to pledge their Governments. 
They do not and cannot pledge their Governments when 
they attend the Committee of Imperial Defence and its sub- 
committees. They can do no more than emphasize the points 
of view of their Governments, either with or without special 
instructions from their own Cabinets. They cannot be 
members of their own Cabinets, since they cannot effectively 
take part in Cabinet discussions perhaps thousands of miles 
away. They should, however, be of the same status as 
Cabinet ministers and have Cabinet experience in their own 
country. This is not merely in order that they may discuss 
with British Cabinet ministers on an equal footing, but also 
in order that they may be familiar with the process and the 
problems of their own Governments. The example of 
Australia, which maintains a High Commissioner of Cabinet 
rank, is one to be followed. 

If the High Commissioners are to be effective, both they 
and the Government they represent must receive full 
information. It is not known whether the High Commissioners 
as such are kept fully informed ; but the Dominion Govern- 
ments certainly receive as full information as the members 
of the British Cabinet, other than the Foreign Secretary 
himself. All Foreign Office papers of importance are 
endorsed “King, Dominions, Cabinet,” and are circulated 
accordingly. They are sent to the Dominions by the 
Dominions Office. The technique of turning into code must 
be undertaken somewhere, and it really matters little whether 
it is undertaken in the Treasury, the Foreign Office, or the 
Dominions Office. When the Dominion Prime Ministers 
insist, as they have done at several Imperial Conferences, 
that communications should pass from Prime Minister to 
Prime Minister, they appear to assume that thereby they will 
receive better and more personal attention. In fact, the 
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opposite result would follow. The British Prime Minister 
is an extremely busy person. If he is wise he delegates 
everything which is not of immediate and substantial impor- 
tance. When occasions occur for which his personal attention 
is necessary, he gives it. Lord Baldwin was, for instance, 
personally concerned with the communications to the 
Dominions about the abdication of Edward VIII. It is, 
however, impossible to assume that the ordinary circulation 
of despatches, even in time of emergency, will be undertaken 
by the Prime Minister himself. If he accepts responsibility, 
the execution will be left to a private secretary or to the 
departmental officials of the Treasury. The Dominions 
Secretary is less pressed with work, and his work is of less 
importance. Consequently, he is able to come rather further 
down the scale of business and to attend personally to matters 
which no Prime Minister could touch. 

The Australian Minister for External Affairs, Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, has recently suggested that the Dominions Office is 
superfluous, and that Foreign Office matters should come 
from that Office. The complaint is really one of delay. The 
use of the Dominions Office instead of the Foreign Office 
ought not in itself to cause delay ; in fact, the reverse is likely 
to be the case. When an emergency has to be faced quickly, 
the Foreign Office may be hard put to it to deal with foreign 
adventurers, and the need of rapid communication to the 
Dominions may easily be overlooked, while the first thought 
of the Dominions Office will be that the information must 
be sent to the Dominions at once. The delay of which Mr. 
Hughes complains is probably inevitable in all ordinary 
matters. If, for instance, an important despatch comes in 
from the British Ambassador in Rome, it will be laid before 
the Foreign Secretary as soon as it is decoded. The Foreign 
Secretary will discuss whether immediate action is required 
and, if necessary, action will be taken. In the meantime, he 
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will have marked the despatch for circulation and it will be 
set in type for circulation with the daily print. The King 
and the Cabinet will receive copies by the next day at the 
latest, but there may be some delay in communicating to 
Australia because the despatch has to be coded and cabled. 
By the time it reaches Australia the Foreign Office may already 
have acted. It does not seem possible to speed up this 
procedure in all ordinary cases—though, in fact, in all ordinary 
cases action will not be necessary for several days. There 
will probably be at least as much delay at the Australian end. 
Nevertheless, it might be possible to provide an alternative 
in cases of real urgency. On the abdication of Edward VII, 
the Prime Minister took matters into his own hands and was 
able to complete communications with most of the Dominions 
within a few days. If a Dominions Office official of the 
status of Principal or Assistant Secretary were seconded to 
the Foreign Office he might be empowered to send summaries 
of really important despatches before they were set up and 
circulated. In case of real urgency, such as a threat of war, 
the Prime Minister himself would no doubt hold direct 
communication with the Dominion Prime Ministers. 

The Dominions Office is not a superfluity, but a real 
advantage to the Dominions. If there were a Dominions 
section of the Foreign Office, it would be placed under an 
Assistant Secretary, and it is certain that the Foreign Secretary 
would devote little time to Dominions matters. Under the 
present system, the whole time of a Cabinet minister is given 
to the Dominions, and the administration, subject to his 
control, is in the hands of a Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State. On the technical side, this means that representations 
can be made to the Foreign Office and the Prime Minister 
on an equal footing. On the political side it means that there 
is in the Cabinet a minister who is assumed to be familiar 
with the general nature of the views of the Dominions and 
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is capable of putting those views before the Cabinet. It is 
certain that the Dominions would be the first to protest if 
their relations with the United Kingdom were relegated to 
a “section” of the Foreign Office. 

The response to the criticisms of Mr. Hughes in some 
quarters has been to renew suggestions for some kind of 
advisory Council. “Scrutator,” in the Sunday Times, for 
instance, wants an Imperial Peace Cabinet to sit in Windsor 
or Winchester “‘ or some other political capital separate from 
influences of a purely British hierarchy of government.” An 
advisory Council of Prime Ministers meeting regularly once 
a year has been tried and found impossible to work. The 
High Commissioners would be less effective as members of 
such a body. They already exercise considerable influence 
on defence matters, and what the Dominions require is to 
exercise more influence on foreign policy. This they could 
do not by separating themselves from the British govern- 
mental system by holding periodical conferences in Windsor 
or Winchester or Wick or Wicklow, but by being as closely 
associated as is possible with the ordinary working of the 
British political machine. Conferences are valuable when 
long-term policies can be developed; and if policies are so 
long as all that, the Prime Ministers at Imperial Conferences 
are the people to give advice. An Imperial Council at 
Windsor cannot decide what shall be done if, say, Herr Hitler 
decides suddenly to annex Yugoslavia. There would have 
to be an immediate Cabinet meeting and urgent communica- 
tions to the Dominions. Bright ideas such as this bear no 
relation to the real problems of governmental technique. 
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THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


By HuGu Datron, M.P. 


a HREE questions suggest themselves. First, what 
is the Foreign Policy of the various Dominions ? 
Second, how is the Foreign Policy of this country 
a affected by the existence of the Dominions as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations and by 
the fact that they have each their own characteristic outlook 
on the international scene ? Third, how, and with how much 
success, is the Foreign Policy of the British Commonwealth 
“ co-ordinated ” ? 

I will deal with this last question first. As between 
governments, there is “ information ” and there is “ consulta- 
tion.” Of exchange of information there is plenty, probably 
at times too much, for conscientious public men are always 
in danger of being drowned in detail, or suffocated beneath a 
mountain of print. Some of the information, moreover, 
arrives late and stale. 

There is also plenty of consultation. This takes a number 
of different forms. There are full-dress Imperial Conferences ; 
there are annual meetings of the British Empire delegations 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva; there 
are occasional personal contacts between visiting Ministers 
and the Governments whose countries they visit ; there are 
regular contacts of Dominion High Commissioners with the 
Government in London ; finally, there is continuous com- 
munication between all the Governments of the Common- 
wealth by cable. Which of these forms shall be used in any 
particular case turns on time and opportunity. I recall that 
in 1929, when the Labour Government took office in this 
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country, we carried on consultations with the Dominion 
Governments for several months by cable on the subject of 
signing the Optional Clause, and put the finishing touches to 
our agreement when we met in person at the League Assembly 
at Geneva. I recall also that in 1930, when an Imperial 
Conference met in London, we secured agreement to a 
programme of action at the Disarmament Conference. This 
agreement, covering much detail, would have been far harder 
and slower to settle by cable and without personal contacts. 
Unfortunately in 1932, when the Conference met, our 
successors in London went back on this programme. 

Two Australian Ministers have recently spoken their 
minds on this question. 

Mr. Hughes, speaking at Melbourne on August 8th, with 
his habitual septuagenarian vigour, denounced the Dominions 
Office as an obstruction to effective consultation and declared 
it to be a complete anachronism. “The Australian Govern- 
ment,” he said, “‘ could not exercise an effective voice in 
Imperial policy unless they were fully informed of events 
while situations could still be moulded by appropriate 
policy. There was a tendency, for which geographical 
circumstances were partly responsible, to confine the news 
given to the Dominions to information given after the event, 
or when a situation had so developed that the only practical 
alternative was reluctant acquiescence. The Dominions 
Office now acted as a net in which messages were entangled. 
If the Dominions were to have an effective voice in moulding 
British foreign policy, the messages must all come direct 
from the Foreign Office or the Prime Minister to the Dominion 
Prime Ministers. This was not impossible, because it was 
the practice often followed at present.” 

Mr. Menzies, speaking in London on June 2r1st at the 
Chatham House annual dinner, said, “ in spite of the theorists, 
the foreign policy of the British Commonwealth is to a large 
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extent in the hands of the Foreign Secretary of this country. 
The great issue of peace and war will be much more deter- 
mined by the gentleman who sits in a room looking across 
the Horse Guards Parade than it will be by my colleague in 
Canberra, or one of our colleagues in Ottawa or Pretoria. 
The nations of the world will not be prepared to sit down 
for a few weeks or months while the members of the Common- 
wealth have an intimate chat as to what they are to do. 
Consequently we must devote ourselves increasingly to the 
problem of finding out how we can accelerate and complete 
the process of consultation. I suggest that, instead of 
assuming that consultation with the British self-governing 
communities may quite frequently and appropriately be 
consultation after the event, we should be directing our minds 
to see how far it cannot be made possible to consult every 
Dominion at the right moment and with a mind which is 
open until that Dominion has spoken.” 

Mr. Menzies went on to describe how a Cabinet meeting 
was once held in Australia by inter-connecting all the widely- 
scattered Ministers by telephone and how “ more recently 
we sat in our Cabinet room at Canberra and had a conversa- 
tion by every member of the Cabinet with our distinguished 
High Commissioner in London. I see no limit to that kind 
of thing, and I look forward to the day when the triumphs 
of science . . . will enable us to speak with one voice.” 

No doubt the technical problems of communication are 
rapidly becoming easier. Australia and New Zealand, 
geographically the most distant of the Dominions, are now 
within seven or eight days’ travel of London by air, and a 
conference of Commonwealth Ministers, in London or in 
any Dominion capital, could now be assembled in little more 
than a week. Alternatively, what the Australian Postmaster- 
General did for his colleagues could now be done for 
Ministers in all parts of the Commonwealth, and simultaneous 
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consultation over the long-distance telephone could be 
arranged between all the capitals. 

None the less, in times of swiftly-moving crisis, an 
inevitable limit may be imposed on the process of consultation 
by the need for a quick decision. To enter, or not to enter, 
a wart already begun in Europe might have to be decided 
within an hour. A warning that, if war were to begin, we 
should enter, might have to be given at equally short notice. 
Nor can we exclude the possibility that a decision might be 
taken by others, in the form of a sudden air attack, or other 
direct enemy action, against this country without declaration 
of war. The best we can do, in view of such possibilities, 
is to know each others’ minds as perfectly as we can before- 
hand. But such knowledge will be apt to be imperfect, in 
so far as either the United Kingdom or the Dominion 
Governments refrain, in the traditional British fashion, from 
committing themselves in advance to definite action in 
hypothetical circumstances. 

How far will the process of consultation, even if improved 
and developed to the utmost that is practically possible, 
result in an agreed Commonwealth policy ? No easy answer 
can be given to this question. But an approach to an answer 
can be made by examining the first of the questions raised 
in this article. What is the Foreign Policy of the various 
Dominions ? 

The Dominions, including India and Eire, are all members 
of the League of Nations and hold, by rotation every third 
year among themselves, a seat on the League Council. Their 
representatives have played a considerable part at Geneva, 
not always in agreement with those of the Mother Country. 
It may be argued that, on the whole, there has been a steadier 
loyalty among Dominion Governments than among those of 
the United Kingdom to the principles of the League Covenant. 

But, on the other hand, there is a constant influence from 
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several of the Dominions against what they are inclined to 
regatd as undue British preoccupation with Europe and 
against more than a bare minimum of British “ commitments ” 
on that Continent. It will be recalled that in 1925 no Dominion 
accepted the commitment of the Treaty of Locarno. Mr. 
Casey, the Australian Federal Treasurer, speaking at Chatham 
House on April 2oth, 1937, said “ we know of the antipathies 
and jealousies, the hopes and fears that have developed in 
Europe over the centuries, but these things do not mean 
very much to us out there. We read in the Press about the 
troubles in Europe, but we find it extremely difficult to take 
it all at face value. The whole European stage seems to be 
behind a veil, rather misty and unreal. These things which 
are close to you, and naturally very real to you, seem very 
much less real to people who are half the world away.” 
“We do individually hope and pray,” he continued, “ that 
you will not get embroiled in European affairs to anything 
more than the minimum extent you believe to be necessary. 
This feeling is largely unspoken, because after all it is your 
affair, and you know much more about it than we do, but I 
believe the unspoken thought throughout the whole of the 
Empire has been to try to pull you away from Europe.” He 
added that “ any world movement that appears to threaten the 
ability of the British Fleet, or some appreciable portion of it, 
to move freely eastwards would be of great concern to us in 
Australia.” But he had no immediate fear of attack by Japan. 

The last general election in Australia in the autumn of 
1937 was largely fought on questions of defence and foreign 
policy. The Labour Party had opposed Australian co-opera- 
tion in sanctions against Italy. They had accused the Lyons 
Government of being mere Yes Men to the anti-Labour 
Government in London. They were accused, in turn, by 
Ministerialists of advocating isolation and of repudiating the 
League of Nations and collective security. Mr. John Curtin, 
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the able Leader of the Labour Opposition at Canberra, whom 
I met in Australia in January of this year, told me that his 
Party was not isolationist, nor hostile to the League, but 
that they calculated that, if serious trouble arose in Europe, 
Australia would, in fact, have to look after her own defence. 
For this reason the Labour Party was for spending money on 
the air force rather than the navy. In his “ policy speech,” 
with which he opened the election campaign, Mr. Curtin 
declared that “the strength of Australian defence must lie 
in aviation. The Lyons Government has so far provided 
only eight squadrons, or 96 ’planes, while there is not far 
away from us a power equipped with a sea-borne "plane 
strength of not less than 300 ’planes. For the capital outlay 
of £7,500,000 Australia could have an aerial fleet of 25 
squadrons, or 300 planes. Ships of the Australian navy, 
which cost double that, have been towed out to sea and 
sunk as obsolete. If we cannot afford, as we cannot, a 
floating navy equal to that of a world power, it is yet within 
our means to sustain an air fleet equal to any that can be 
brought against us.” He added that “self-defence has 
become increasingly a question of industrial preparedness.” 
Labour gained votes and seats in the election, notably in the 
Senate, and is now within a short distance of a majority in 
both Houses. Mr. Curtin told me that, if Labour wins in 
Australia in 1940, he believes that close and friendly co- 
operation in foreign policy would be easy, if there were a 
Labour Government in London, but more difficult if the 
Chamberlain Government, which his party distrusts, were 
still in power. And I recall that we had full co-operation in 
1930-1 with the Australian Labour Government of those days. 

The present Labour Government in New Zealand, which 
now holds the Dominion seat on the League Council, is a 
sturdy supporter of a whole-hearted League of Nations policy. 
~In a notable statement at Geneva in September, 1936, it 
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declared that the Covenant should be strengthened rather 
than weakened, that sanctions should be immediate, automatic 
and complete, that the Covenant should be separated from 
the Peace Treaties, that a definite proportion of the armed 
forces of League members should be an international force 
under the control of the League, that a tribunal should be 
set up to rectify international grievances, and that a survey 
should be made of the effect of economic conditions on 
world peace. This statement added that New Zealand was 
prepared to join in the collective application of force against 
any future aggressor. 

Mr. W. J. Jordan, the New Zealand High Commissioner 
in London, who represents his country at Geneva, has spoken 
very freely in the League Council on the aggressions against 
Abyssinia, Spain and China. He has maintained that the 
sanctions imposed against Italy were not complete enough 
and were not effectively applied, that the so-called Non- 
intervention Committee is not the right body to deal with an 
invasion of Spain by foreign powers and has by its operations 
assisted the aggressors, and that China should at least have 
received economic and financial help from the League. More 
than once he has differed openly in debate from the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom Government. The New Zealand 
Government has also played a very active part in the work 
of the International Labour Office. 

New Zealand to-day is to the Left of the other Dominions. 
But I recall that in 1929-31, under a Conservative Government, 
she was to the Right of them, suspicious of all League 
obligations, and needing more persuasion than any of the 
rest to accept the United Commonwealth Foreign Policy, 
which we were then working out. I remember the New 
Zealand representative of that day saying to me, half reassured 
after a first meeting with British Labour Ministers, “‘ Well, I 
don’t think Arthur Henderson is the sort of man who’ll let 
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the British Empire down.” And I remember Mr. Henderson 
on another occasion, finding New Zealand’s resistance to one 
of his proposals rather stiff, saying: “I must put Brennan 
on to that chap, to see what he can do.” And Mr. Brennan, 
the Attorney General in the Australian Labour Government, 
succeeded in removing the last objections. 

Yet New Zealand, whatever Government is in power, is 
more ready than any other Dominion to pledge herself in 
advance to help this country if war comes. “ We hate all 
this war propaganda,” said Mr. Walter Nash, the present 
Minister of Finance, “‘ but if an attack is made on Britain, we 
will assist her to the fullest possible extent.” 

Canada differs from Australia and New Zealand, and still 
more from this country, in being invulnerable. As Senator 
Dandurand once said at Geneva, “in this association of 
mutual insurance against fire, the risks assumed by the 
different states are not equal. We Canadians live in a fire- 
proof house, far from inflammable materials. A vast ocean 
separates us from Europe.” Moreover, the Monroe Doctrine 
would still cover her, even if the worst happened in Europe 
or in the South Pacific. None the less, Canada has often 
played a good hand for peace. Her unfortified frontier with 
the United States has long stood as an example which others 
have not followed. She was a pioneer at Geneva for inter- 
national arbitration, and in 1929, vexed by the obstructive 
timidity of our Tory predecessors, she would have signed 
the Optional Clause, regardless of what the United Kingdom 
or the other Dominions did, had not the British Labour 
Government joined with her in pressing successfully for a 
united gesture by the whole Commonwealth. In general, she 
is more reserved than Australia and New Zealand towards 
plans for co-operation within the Commonwealth. She has 
less appetite than they for consultation which may end in 
commitment. Because she is invulnerable, she can afford to 
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be indefinite. This tendency is less marked in the Conservative 
than in the Liberal Party, which now governs Canada. The 
C.C.F., or Labour Party, is weak and exists as yet only in a 
few parts of the Dominion. But, with luck and good leader- 
ship, it may grow strong enough to hold the balance of power 
between the two big parties after the next election. It would, 
I think, respond to a constructive League policy pursued by 
a Labour Government at Westminster. 

In the Union of South Africa, the Government is still 
dominated by “ the two old Generals,” Hertzog and Smuts. 
The Dutch Nationalist opposition, with a policy described 
by one of their opponents as “a wonderful combination, 
anti-Capitalist, anti-British, anti-Jewish and anti-Native,” 
made little headway at the recent elections. The Labour 
Party is, and is likely to remain, negligible. Next door is 
South-West Africa, a mandated territory of the Union with 
a largely German population subject to Nazi propaganda. 
Mr. Pirow, the Minister of Defence, is for giving Germany 
some of her colonies back, or some other colonies, but not 
South-West Africa nor Tanganyika, both of which, he thinks, 
are too near the Union. The Generals are inclined, so far as 
Europe is concerned, to be mildly pro-German. General 
Hertzog seldom speaks on international affairs without 
referring to the injustices of the Versailles Treaty. General 
Smuts never forgets that, if he had been listened to at Versailles, 
it would have been a far better Treaty. Apart from possi- 
bilities of war, the political future of South Africa is more 
uncertain than that of the other Dominions. Though the 
Government is satisfied with South Africa’s present status in 
the Commonwealth, based on the Statute of Westminster, the 
Nationalists advocate a plebiscite on secession, and the native 
problem is a black question mark on the horizon. 

Eire is not eager to be classed as a Dominion. “ We, 
too,” one of her leaders has said, “are a Mother Country.” 
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She has now won virtual independence, marred only by the 
fact of partition. But I think she knows in her heart that 
she would lose that independence, if Britain were defeated in 
a European war. 

In India the Congress Party proclaims that its aim is, not 
Dominion status, but independence and that, given indepen- 
dence, it would give strong support to a policy of collective 
security. But we are not there yet. 

I turn to the thisd question raised at the beginning of this 
article. How is the foreign policy of this country affected by 
the existence of the Dominions as members of the British 
Commonwealth, and by the fact that each has its own 
characteristic outlook on the international scene? How far 
the foreign policy of the present Government has been 
affected by consultation with the Dominions I do not know, 
though the Dominions’ inclination against intervention in 
Europe may have encouraged the Government’s general 
attitude of short-sighted weakness towards the aggressive 
policies of the Dictatorships. 

The foreign policy of the second Labour Government was 
assisted by the active co-operation of the Dominions at 
Geneva and in our preparations for the Disarmament Con- 
ference. They also warmly approved our successful efforts 
to improve Anglo-American relations, which had been cold 
when Sir Austen Chamberlain was at the Foreign Office and 
again deteriorated badly in the evil days of Sir John Simon. 
If the influence of the Dominions urges us away from Europe, 
equally it urges us towards the United States. Mr. Casey, in 
the address from which I have already quoted, said: “We 
believe in Australia that the United States represents a 
tremendous moral force for good, and that probably Britain 
is the only country in the world that can, in the course of 
time, unlock that store of moral force. We are very conscious 
of the United States across the Pacific, and we hope and 
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believe that the English-speaking countries will eventually be 
able to get together to enforce—I think it is not too strong a 
word—peace upon the world.” Canada and New Zealand 
would be of the same mind, and so would Eire. 

But “eventually ” is not an adverb which can govern 
foreign policy, and the dangers of to-day are immense and 
imminent. Since 1931 there has been a grim simplification 
of international relations. I doubt whether the full meaning 
of the threat from Europe to this island, to its sea communica- 
tions with the Dominions, and to the Dominions themselves, 
with the exception of Canada, is yet realized overseas. 

Professor Toynbee, in a brilliant article on “‘ The Issues 
in British Foreign Policy,” published in International Affairs, 
May, 1938, analyses the dangers and the possibilities, including 
the possibility that we should deliberately abdicate from our 
position as a Great Power and voluntarily dismantle the Empire 
for the benefit of the three chief aggressor States. This 
course, which has considerable superficial attractions, he 
rejects on rational and not merely on sentimental grounds, 
and concludes, in spite of all its obvious difficulties due to 
our past mistakes, in favour of a policy of collective security. 

A British Government, which does its duty in frank 
consultation with the Dominions, must seek to bring home 
to those who live far away from Europe the menace, to all 
we value, of a Germany bestriding this continent like a 
Colossus. But consultation should not be limited to Collec- 
tive Defence, which, if seen in advance to be sufficiently 
powerful, will prevent aggression. There should be con- 
sultation also on methods of Collective Discussion—which 
is the counterpart of Collective Defence—of any proposal 
made by any State for peaceful change in international arrange- 
ments, and on the degree of Collective Concession which, as 
part of a general settlement, the British Commonwealth 
might make. 
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CULTURAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
INTERCOURSE IN THE EMPIRE 


By JoHN CoATMAN 


HE subject of this article is the element in the 

great complex of intet-Imperial relations least 

appropriate for official intervention. Cultural and 

intellectual relations are essentially things for free 
development, and control (as apart from unconditional 
financial support) by governments could only warp and bias 
them. It is, therefore, not surprising to find that in an 
association of free nations like the British Commonwealth, 
official institutions touch our subject only, as it were, at 
second hand. Their primary purpose is to foster certain 
practical interests, mainly economic, although the cultural 
and intellectual value of their work should not be under- 
estimated. It is in the unofficial agencies of the Universities, 
the Press, Broadcasting, and other activities, that we come 
into closest touch with our subject. 

Beginning, therefore, with official agencies, pride of place 
must be given to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Great Britain, which, among its many other 
activities, maintains close and constant relations with analogous 
bodies in the other British countries, such as the National: 
Research Council of Canada, or the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research in New Zealand. The work carried 
out by the Department is severely practical, and most of it 
is undertaken with a view to immediate and tangible results ; 
nevertheless, the fact that in the very centre of all the 
Commonwealth Governments there are these bodies acting 
in co-operation in the furtherance of scientific research is an 
important element in the common intellectual life of the 
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Empire. The Standing Conference for the Co-ordination of 
Scientific Research to which, since the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, the High Commissioners for the Dominions, and 
the Colonial and India Offices, have practically all accepted 
invitations to send representatives may appropriately be 
mentioned in this connection. It is possible to enumerate 
more than a dozen other official bodies charged with scientific 
or medical researches specifically designed to benefit the 
whole Empire, but most of these, including now the Imperial 
Economic Committee, have objectives which are too technical 
or commercial to find a place in this article. 

The Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, and the Imperial 
Institute, however, have a wider scope and are without any 
doubt influences of first-class importance in the intellectual 
life of the Empire. The Imperial Institute is charged with 
dual functions. One side of its work is purely technical and 
scientific, and so does not concern us here beyond the fact 
that it is a clearing-house for the whole Empire in such 
matters. The other side of its work, however, which is 
steadily growing in scope and importance is its educational 
and publicity work. The Institute’s film library and display 
rooms are one of the recognized centres of attraction for 
visitors to London, and its authorities pay special attention 
to school children, and others from all parts of the Empire, 
and also circulate Empire films to schools. In fact, the 
Imperial Institute is developing a new personality and is 
gaining influence and popularity because its educational 
work is meeting a real demand from British subjects at home 
and overseas who want to understand the inner meaning and 
essential character of their great Society. 

The Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, eight in number, are 
controlled by an Executive Council which is an inter- 
Imperial body, its members being appointed by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India, 
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whilst one is nominated by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. It derives its annual income from contributions 
by all the Governments concerned. Each of the bureaux is 
attached to an appropriate research institute in this country, 
its work dealing with some specialized branch of agricultural 
science. Each bureau keeps in touch with workers in its 
particular subject throughout the Empire, sending them the 
results of its work. The importance of this will appear from 
the following extract from the report of The Imperial 
Committee on Economic Consultation and Co-operation 
which met in 1933: “ The work of the agricultural bureaux 
is more thorough, more specialized, and more definitely 
directed to the study of particular subjects of interest to 
agricultural research workers than that done in the inter- 
national field.” It will be seen at once, what a powerful 
intellectual force the Agricultural Bureaux are in the life of 
the whole Empire, and their influence and inspiration are of 
incalculable value. Further, it must be remembered that 
their work is supported and reciprocated by official and 
non-official agencies in the other Empire countries. 

Nevertheless, as we have seen, Governments can be only 
a useful and influential auxiliary in the matters we are now 
discussing. The various peoples concerned must work out 
their own destiny in this truly vital field of human relation- 
ships, and in the work, the lead must be taken by teachers 
of all grades, from university professors downwards, by writers 
and artists, Press men and broadcasters, film producers and 
a host of others. Every improvement in communications of 
all kinds will strengthen and speed up the influence of the 
various Empire peoples on each other, and the importance 
of all this free intercourse is reinforced when we consider 
that in future the foundations of the Empire itself will rest 
on the established harmony in the cultural and intellectual 
relations between its peoples. 
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A South African quoted at the Toronto Conference on 
British Commonwealth Relations in 1933 put this point well 
when he said: “It is just exactly these cultural relations on 
which the only kind of unity that is now possible, or has 
ever been worth while having depends . . . What lies before 
us now is a cultural struggle . . . Personal contacts and the 
fostering of common beliefs, traditions and practices are the 
only forces that in the long run can counteract the effect of 
the thousands of miles of salt water which Burke pointed 
to as the causa causans of the regrettable incident of 1783.” 
At the same Conference the Committee which discussed 
‘Co-operation for purposes other than Foreign Policy’ 
reported that “ there was general agreement that co-operation 
in the intellectual sphere was perhaps the most important 
form of co-operation.” 

What then are the existing non-official means for co-opera- 
tion in intellectual affairs ? We must turn first to the Univer- 
sities, since they are the intellectual power-houses of their 
countries, and here we come at once to the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire. The beginning of the Bureau 
goes back to 1912, but it was in 1919 that the British Govern- 
ment first gave financial assistance to its very valuable 
activities. The main functions of the Bureau are to collect 
and distribute information on matters of interest to the 
Universities of the British Empire, to arrange conferences and 
assist communications and the interchange of information 
between the Universities, and between them and the Govern- 
ments, other public bodies, and learned institutions and 
societies of the British Empire and foreign countries, and to 
facilitate the interchange of students and teachers between 
Empire and foreign Universities. 

Article 18 of the Articles of Association also vests the 
Council of the Bureau with power to “ appoint in consulta- 
tion with the appropriate groups of Universities special 
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Committees to study and report on questions of interest to 
the Universities in more than one region of the Empire . . .” 

There is no need to enlarge on the work of the Bureau, 
since it is well known. Its detailed activities are numerous, 
including the administration of post-graduate scholarships 
and other awards, appointments to Universities in different 
parts of the Empire, and the exchange of University teachers 
of various grades. The Bureau’s Handbook for Students 
has led to a great increase in the number of enquiries from 
overseas regarding the conditions of admission to, and study 
in, Universities. Expert advice is placed at the disposal of 
students by the Bureau. The great value of the work being 
done may be seen from two of the resolutions passed at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Bureau held at 
Cambridge in 1936 on the occasion of the last quinquennial 
meeting. The first recommended that the Executive Council 
should set up a Committee, under Article 18 of the Articles 
of Association quoted above, to enquire into the possibility 
of exchanging members of University staffs, while the second 
asked the Council to enquire from overseas Universities the 
extent to which degrees of British Universities are accepted 
as qualifications for teaching posts in the Dominions. 

A number of scholarships and other awards have been 
instituted for the purpose of bringing students from the 
overseas countries of the Empire to this country, but these 
are still comparatively few in number. The Rhodes scholar- 
ships are, of course, the outstanding example, but the post- 
graduate awards of the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire, which bring Canadian graduates to British Univer- 
sities are an example of what might be done by other British 
countries. 

The flow of students to this country from the overseas 
Empire is somewhat impressive, but the flow the other way 
is, unfortunately, not nearly so strong. Thus, during the 
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academic year 1937-38, no fewer than 3,463 students came 
to our Universities from other British countries ; this number, 
incidentally, easily exceeding the 2,617 students who came 
from the rest of the world. Of the Empire students, 1,415 
came from the Dominions (South Africa 546), 1,408 came 
from India, and 602 from the Colonial Empire including 160 
from the West Indies, 73 from Nigeria and West Africa, and 
103 from Ceylon. Many of these young men and women 
return to be the intellectual and official leaders of their 
countries and, therefore, the importance of this interchange 
of students on the cultural and intellectual life of the Empire 
need not be stressed. 

Before we leave the Universities, mention should be made 
of the Joint Standing Committee for Empire Educational 
Work which was formed under the Chairmanship of Dr. T. 
Drummond Shiels after a conference of Empire Societies 
called by the Secretary of State for the Dominions in 1934. 
Its purpose, as stated in the Universities Yearbook is “to 
co-ordinate and to develop the educational work of all the 
non-party Empire Societies in London which include such 
activities in their programme.” The personality of the 
Chairman is a guarantee that the interests of the more back- 
ward and needy parts of the Empire will not be overlooked. 

Passing from the Universities to the lower stages of 
education we notice the League of the Empire standing out 
prominently. In the words of the League’s Annual Report 
for 1936, “the chief work of the League of the Empire is 
the interchange of teachers between the Mother Country and 
the Oversea Dominions, and the League is recognized by 
the Board of Education as the official agency for this purpose.” 
The 1936 Report says that year broke all records; “ no less 
than 174 exchanges between teachers in this country and those 
in the oversea Dominions were effected, making a total of 
2,974 teachers since the inception of the scheme.” The 
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allocation for 1936 deserves to be quoted on account of its 
interest. It was: 


Canada .. - -A ~~ - 
Australia wa <a 
South Africa .. P — 2 
New Zealand .. ‘ae a 7 
Newfoundland .. - in I 
Natal to Vancouver .. - I 


The last is of especial interest. 

There can be no doubt of the extreme importance of this 
work for the cultural and intellectual life of the Empire, since 
the teachers concerned are those who deal with the children 
of their different countries from the earliest and most impres- 
sionable years onward. The interchange of Public School 
teachers is nothing like so large or so thoroughly organized. 
Nevertheless, there is a steady flow both outwards and 
inwards from and to this country, and the numbers of those 
concerned are on the increase. 

Before leaving this side of our subject it is worth while 
mentioning the exchange of scientific experts which goes on 
constantly between this country and the various Dominions. 
Again, the flow is not in one direction only, since scientific 
experts from the Dominions are called upon to advise the 
Government of the United Kingdom in regard to specific 
problems. 

Closely allied to this process of interchange of teachers 
of all grades is the process of bringing children from other 
Empire countries to the United Kingdom and taking our 
children to the oversea Dominions. Within the last few 
years, visits of school children (including in this term Public 
Schoolboys of all the British countries) have been numerous 
and are steadily increasing. The Royal Empire Society’s 
tours for Public Schoolboys have long been firmly established, 
and boys and girls from other schools are now having similar 
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opportunities. This summer, for example, the generosity ot 
a Bradford business man sent fifty secondary schoolboys to 
Canada. This balances the visit of a party of Canadian boys 
and girls to Great Britain earlier in the summer. This summer, 
in addition to the above, Rhodesian schoolgirls are here, and 
a party of British girls are in South Africa. 

This increasing flow of schoolchildren to and from this 
country is for purposes primarily educational, and the visits 
must have a deep and beneficial influence on the minds of 
the young travellers. Of all the post-war developments in 
our subject, these exchanges of teachers and taught are the 
happiest and, in the last analysis, probably the most important. 

It will be appropriate to mention here the educational 
work carried out in different parts of the Empire by the 
Royal Empire Society, which, of course, is a strictly non- 
patty body. It makes available for schools various kinds of 
educational equipment, it provides contacts, and awards 
prizes for knowledge of imperial history and affairs. Its work 
is reciprocated in the various overseas countries by unofficial 
organizations and individuals and is a factor of recognized 
value in inter-imperial relations. 

In addition to visits from schoolchildren, the growing 
practice of adult associations both here and overseas to visit 
each others’ countries must not be overlooked. The visits of 
groups of farmers, for example, to Empire countries other 
than their own, has results which go beyond purely practical 
and professional ends, and the same can be said of other 
similar groups of travellers. 

We come now to another development—largely post- 
wart—of great importance to our present enquiry, namely, 
the holding of inter-Imperial Conferences on specific matters 
of common interest. For example, the Agricultural Research 
Conference of 1927 led to much closer continuing co-operation 
between scientific workers all over the Empire and, indeed, 
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can claim to be the parent of the Imperial Agricultural 
Bureaux. The number of these Imperial Conferences is 
already impressive, and although some of them have objectives 
which appear to be restricted and technical, their value as 
meeting places of, and opportunities for the exchange of 
views by, men and women from all over the Empire is great 
and need not be demonstrated. Of course, from every point 
of view, the meetings of the British Association, especially 
when held in one or other of the overseas British countries, 
are the most impressive and influential, and their immense 
importance to our subject leaps to the mind immediately. 
The annual Empire Press Conferences also go overseas in 
due turn, and in them we have an agency which influences 
and moulds public opinion all over the Empire directly, con- 
tinuously, and powerfully. We need reflect only for a few 
moments on the part played by the Press in the development 
of the British tradition and in the public and intellectual life 
of all British countries to appreciate the significance of these 
Press Conferences. 

A catalogue of the various inter-Imperial Conferences 
would be out of place, but the post-war conferences on 
Education may be mentioned, whilst those organized by the 
Royal Institute for International affairs may be given a brief 
description. The first was held at Toronto in 1933. The 
second is to take place in Sydney this autumn. The Toronto 
Conference was attended by delegates of the highest eminence 
and authority from every Empire country, who discussed the 
whole field of Commonwealth relations of all kinds with the 
frankness which comes of complete freedom from official 
control and the knowledge of men who fully understood 
their subject ; some of them, indeed, having formerly been 
members of the Government of their own country. The 
report of the Toronto Conference is easily the most valuable 
source of information on the various forces and cross-currents 
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in public opinion all over the Empire on the subject of 
commonwealth relations. The forthcoming conference at 
Sydney should, in view of what has happened in the Empire 
and the world since 1933, be of even greater interest than that 
held at Toronto. In any case, the great significance of such 
conferences can be easily perceived, and there is little doubt 
that these and other unofficial gatherings which have been 
mentioned have a truly creative part to play in Empire cultural 
and inteilectual relations in the future. 

With the Cinema and Broadcasting we come to agencies 
of immense potentiality to our subject. Broadcasting is the 
more powerful because it is more ubiquitous and continuous, 
besides having the advantage of an apparent personal approach 
to each individual. Moreover, by its aid, the most influential 
men and women in a country can address their fellows directly 
and its employment in education is becoming both more 
extensive and more effective. Naturally, these two agencies 
have not escaped the notice of both Governments and peoples 
all over the Empire, and their importance to the latter’s 
cultural life is widely appreciated. Everywhere the desire 
to use these two instruments in the common cultural interests 
of all peoples of the Empire is clearly marked, and in some 
British countries legislation on the lines of our own Cine- 
matograph Films Act of 1927, which insists on a quota of 
British (é.e., Empire) films, has been passed. The Ottawa 
Conference accepted a resolution passed by its sub-committee 
on ‘ Films and Radio’ which, “ recognizing that it is of the 
greatest importance that a larger and increasing proportion 
of the films exhibited throughout the Empire should be of 
Empire production, commends the matter . . . to the con- 
sideration of the Governments of ... the Empire. . .” 
The contents and the source of the resolution are an index 
to the effective interest shown in this subject. Since 1932, 
British film making has markedly progressed, and now 
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promises to play in the near future a part in the cultural life 
of the Empire no less beneficial than Broadcasting. 

Recent events have made the B.B.C.’s Empire and Foreign 
Broadcast Services a household word. Every part of the 
Empire receives programmes from England transmitted at 
times suitable to its geographical position. The recent 
amalgamation of Home and Empire Broadcasting activities 
means that the overseas countries will henceforth receive a 
continuous service of the best programmes which the B.B.C. 
produces. Not only such obviously important matter as 
news, talks, and topical features are broadcast, but some of 
the leading sporting, social and public events are broadcast 
as they are actually taking place. We need only think of the 
effects of such broadcasts as King George the Fifth’s Christmas 
talks to his people, the accounts of his last illness and his 
funeral, King Edward’s abdication and the coronation of 
King George the Sixth, to realize something of the incalculable 
power of broadcasting. On a more homely level, broadcasts 
of the Derby, the Test Matches, and the Boat Race project 
something of the very essence of the British tradition to 
British subjects overseas. In return, for Broadcasting, like 
most of the agencies mentioned in this article, is by no means 
a one-way traffic, we get in this country programmes from 
the Broadcasting stations of our sister Dominions. Apart 
from ordinary programme material, and relays of important 
ceremonies from overseas, well-known authorities, speaking 
from their own countries, regularly keep listeners here 
informed of the march of events and opinion in other parts 
of the Empire. There is, in fact, great and increasing co- 
operation between all Empire (and, happily, all English- 
speaking) countries in Broadcasting, and already Canada and 
this country have exchanged Broadcasting officials. The 
B.B.C. training school shows signs of developing into a 
centre from which strong co-ordinating influences will radiate 
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to all British and English-speaking countries, since in addition 
to British, it has already had American students. In a word, 
this youngest of the great cultural agencies of the Empire 
has already grown more powerful than most of the others, 
and it is difficult indeed to see any limits to its future possi- 
bilities, especially when it is ultimately reinforced by television. 

We have seen that the development of cultural and 
intellectual relations in the Empire is best left to unofficial 
agencies and the free growth of sentiment and opinion. 
Nevertheless, Governments can still do much that they have 
hitherto left undone. They could, for example, endow the 
study of various aspects of Imperial relations in their Univer- 
sities and thus dissolve a state of affairs which at present is a 
reproach to every Empire country, particularly our own. 
They could also establish scholarships to bring school and 
university students from other parts of the Empire to their 
educational centres and send their own students in return. 
Indeed, this is an ideal subject for co-operation between a 
number of Governments. Then, too, the Government of the 
United Kingdom could amend the Copyright Act so as to 
extend to one library in each Dominion the privilege of 
receiving a copy of all publications, a privilege which is at 
present confined to half a dozen libraries in this country and 
Bire. Further, all Empire Governments might combine to 
finance the reproduction, by appropriate methods, of the 
priceless treasures of manuscripts and rare books in the 
British Museum and other collections in this country, so that 
they might be available for students all over the Empire. 

By doing these and other similar things, Governments 
could act in this sphere in the way most appropriate to them, 
namely, by providing material resources for unofficial agencies 
to use in the development of cultural and _ intellectual 
relations inside the Empire, a process which we have seen to 
be already vigorous, many-sided, and constantly developing. 
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THE EMPIRE AS SACRED TRUST: 
THE PROBLEM OF AFRICA 


By LEONARD BARNES 


j 


T is, of course, Article 22 of the League of Nations 

Covenant which speaks of “the well-being and 
development ” of certain colonial peoples as forming 
“a sacred trust of civilization.” And the mandate 
system, whose working the League Council supervises, seeks 
to carry out under a form of international guarantee this 
principle of trusteeship. 

But the language of the Covenant has, in this instance, 
proved acceptable to those who are responsible for the 
colonial policy of Britain. We are frequently reminded in the 
public utterances of these authorities that the Covenant, 
in enunciating the trusteeship principle, merely gave formal 
expression to a body of practice which had long been regarded 
aS a permanent feature of British Colonial administration. 
Nor, we are assured, is there any point of dispute between 
the several political parties. All are at one as to the need for 
founding colonial policy on the trusteeship principle, and 
perhaps also for asserting that we know our imperial business 
without instruction from the League. 

Such unwonted accord among habitual enemies ought 
perhaps to incline us to scepticism in asking what exactly is 
involved in trusteeship. If people whose business it is to 
differ from one another, agree here, does it not stand to 
reason that “ trusteeship ” can be no more than a vague and 
decorative notion to which anyone can attach any meaning 
he pleases—one of those “ masked words ” of which Ruskin 
spoke in Sesame and Lilies, and which J. A. Hobson in 
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Imperialism brilliantly examined and found to be the means 
whereby we endow ourselves with an almost preternatural 
power of self-deceit? We have to be on our guard lest 
trusteeship should go the way of the white man’s burden an 
the dual mandate and turn into a bad joke under our noses. 

The conception of the ruler as trustee naturally did not 
make its first appearance in the League Covenant. Locke, in 
his Essay on Civil Government, expresses the view that the 
legislature does not possess arbitrary power, rather it acts 
pursuant to a trust, which is violated by all that does the 
people harm. An even better-known passage is in Burke’s 
speech on Fox’s India Bill in 1782, where he submitted to 
Parliament the proposition that “ rights and privileges derived 
from political power are all in the strictest sense a trust.” 
Burke also insisted that in regard to India it was the British 
people who were in the last resort responsible for the trust’s 
execution. 

Such an attitude was certainly then a novelty in British 
colonial history. In the normal 18th century view, the 
function of a colony was to produce the maximum wealth for 
representatives (not always, or pre-eminently, official repre- 
sentatives) of the colonizing power. Burke’s humaner idea 
was taken up, developed, and in the end built into the structure 
of British colonial policy by Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, and 
the philanthropic school, until to-day every cadet in the 
colonial service believes that he is responsible before all else 
for the moral and material protection and advancement of the 
colonial population under his charge. 

What we seem to mean, then, when we talk of trusteeship 
is that we have abandoned the 18th century conception of a 
colony, and propose to conduct our relations with colonial 
peoples with a view to their social progress rather than to our 
material gain. We need not strive officiously to avoid gain 
if it comes our way, and we are entitled to use our colonies 
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as an instrument of policy for injuring other industrialized 
countries with whom we happen to be in commercial rivalry. 
But we are pledged, as trustees, not to compel colonial peoples 
to produce wealth for us instead of for themselves. 

We claim, in a word, that our imperial economics are 
welfare economics, involving the development of peoples 
rather than of territories, and estimating costs and utilities, 
not as salable goods and services or mere monetary values, 
but as experiences, injurious and beneficial respectively to the 
ordered social growth of our wards. 


II 

There thus arises the conception of the British Empire, 
including the colonial empire, as constituting in a real sense 
a single Commonwealth. The term British Commonwealth 
of Nations was originally invented as a composite title for 
those autonomous, equal, and freely associated countries 
which are known also as the self-governing Dominions. 
Britain, too, was commonly suffered by courtesy to include 
herself in this sacred band. But India and the colonies were 
not—at least to begin with. Their existing status was too 
obviously subordinate. They might not be without the law ; 
they were lesser breeds none the less. And what was more 
unfortunate still, their inhabitants had dark skins. The term 
British Commonwealth, like the term Dominions, was 
intended among other things to mark the fact that those to 
whom it was applied had emerged from the twilight of 
colonial dependence into the full noon of sovereign nation- 
hood. It would defeat its object, and offend the very 
Dominion susceptibilities it was designed to flatter, if the 
coloured dependencies were indiscriminately lumped together 
with White Australia and White South Africa under its 
banner. 

In recent years, however, the tendency has been more and 
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more to use British Commonwealth as though it were 
co-extensive with British Empire, and even to substitute the 
former for the latter, on the grounds that “‘ Empire ” carries 
with it connotations which are pejorative and therefore 
inapplicable. For, after all, if we do genuinely act in accord- 
ance with our professions in this matter of trusteeship, is it 
not literally true that Britain has no colonies ? A colony is a 
territory which is obliged to produce wealth for others than 
its own inhabitants. But this vicarious moneymaking is 
precisely what we claim to have eliminated not only from our 
relations with the Dominions, but also from those with India, 
tropical Africa and the rest. If these premises are well 
grounded, Mr. John Coatman has logic on his side when he 
says: “Thus we see that from end to end of the British 
Empire there is no essential difference anywhere between any 
of its parts, and therefore in a real sense the whole Empire 
is one Commonwealth.”! The British Empire family consists 
of majors and minors certainly, of trustees and wards if you 
like, but not, on your life, of parasites and hosts. 

Surprisingly large numbers of people in Britain still accept 
some such picture as representing the facts. The help which 
masked words like Commonwealth and trusteeship lend to 
this mass self-deception is very powerful—so much so that 
the self-deceivers are enabled to ignore a great volume of 
material and now readily accessible evidence, because it 
happens not to harmonize with the sentimental logic for 
which the masked words clamour in their minds. 

Observers of this kind appear to place their chief reliance 
on the following points. 

First, the verbal declarations of successive British Govern- 
ments on general colonial policy. Undoubtedly these 
declarations uphold the principle of trusteeship, and it is 
interesting to know that they do so. But they are irrelevant 


1 Magna Britannia, page 72. 
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to the immediate question, which is of what we do in the 
colonies, and not of what we say we would like to do. 

Second, that Britain draws no tribute from the colonies. 
Apart from the “ voluntary” contributions to the cost of 
imperial defence made by certain colonial Governments, it is 
true that the British exchequer enjoys no receipts from the 
public funds of the colonies. Indeed, the boot is on the other 
leg. By grants-in-aid and other subventions the British 
exchequer occasionally contributes small sums to colonial 
funds. But none of these facts invalidates the contention that 
much of the wealth which a given colony produces is per- 
manently withdrawn from it and goes to enrich absentee 
property owners or traders rather than the colony’s 
inhabitants. How this process operates we shall consider 
ina moment. Meanwhile it may be said that the main agency 
is unofficial industrial and commercial enterprise, not the 
Governmental machine. 

Third, that there has taken place in late years a “ remark- 
able development of many of the dependencies in material 
wealth, and consequently, in the standard of living.” Here 
again there is no denying that economic development has 
taken place. The overseas trade of the colonies has trebled 
in the last twenty years; and the aggregate of colonial 
revenues rose from £104 million to £72 million between 1910 
and 1927. But to imagine that there has been a corresponding 
general rise in the standard of living of colonial peoples is a 
blunder so wild and so elementary as to impair all confidence 
in the officials who make it, and all credence in the propa- 
gandists who popularise it. 


Il 
The belief that the economic development of Africa 
necessarily enriches Africans ignores the actual conditions 


1 Warren Fisher Committee Report, 1930, page 5. (Cmd. 3554). 
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in which colonial production and trade take place. There 
may, of course, be such enrichment; cotton-growing in 
Uganda and cocoa-growing in the Gold Coast are, or have 
been, examples of it. But extensive African impoverishment 
can also accompany what from the European standpoint 
appears as the winning of fabulous new wealth. 

A classic example of this process is described by the late 
Rev. James Henderson, of Lovedale, in a memorandum 
published as an appendix to the Select Committee Report 
on General Hertzog’s Native Bills in 1927.1. Dr. Henderson 
shows that in the fifty years which followed 1875, the years 
of the large scale exploitation of South Africa’s diamond and 
gold resources, the consuming power of one characteristic 
native area (the Ciskei) fell by more than 50 per cent per 
head. Anyone who had inferred from the soaring figures 
of South Africa’s overseas trade between 1875 and 1925 
that the standard of living of South African natives 
had universally risen during the period, would have been 
mistaken. 

In general, overseas trade is a fallacious index of the 
wealth of a colony so long as any attempt is made to equate 
wealth with social well-being? It is not hard to see why. 
Take as an example the case of copper in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The output of copper, all of which is sold outside the 
colony, was worth some {12 million in 1937. Of the {12 
million £5 million went in dividends to shareholders (all non- 
residents). Half a million was paid as royalties to the British 
South Africa Company, which is quite functionless so far as 
the copper industry is concerned, but which happens to own 
all the minerals in the colony by virtue of a so-called treaty 
made forty years ago with Lewanika, King of the Barotse. 


1 $.C.10, 1927. 
2 On this point c.f. W. M. Macmillan, Africa Emergent, page 71. 
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An approximate income and expenditure account for the 
industry for 1937 reads as follows : 





£ £ 
By Copper exported .. 12,000,000 | To Dividends .. .. 5,000,000 
» Royalties .. .. $00,000 
» Imcome-tax .. .. 700,000 
»» Salaries of 1,690 
Europeans .. .. 800,000 
» Wages of 17,000 
Africans .. .. 244,000 
»» Balance (other costs 


of operation, main- 
tenance, stores, 
freight, insurance, 
rere 


£12,000,000 £12,000,000 








Of the above figures,’ the {12 millions appears in the 
Customs returns, and may be taken, if you like, as an index of 
“the economic development of Northern Rhodesia.” But 
to speak as though copper mining had made that sum available 
for increasing the social welfare of Africans in the Colony 
shows either too much ingenuousness or too little. In point 
of fact, African consuming power is directly raised only by 
what is paid in miners’ wages and by that part of European 
salaries which is spent on hiring domestic servants, say 
£350,000 in all. Even when all indirect benefits to Africans 
are taken into account, their gross gain can hardly be put 
higher than £1 million. And in order to arrive at a net figure 
expressive of welfare economics, we have to set against the 
gross figure (a) whatever is injurious in the impact of the new 
economic order on the minds and bodies of the African 
tribespeople, and (b) any net diminution of the food supply 
of Africans that may be occasioned by the diversion of tribal 
man-power from agriculture to mining. 

This account of the copper situation gives the typical 


' For a fuller account of them and their meaning, see Empire, July, 1938, page 22. 
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pattern of our behaviour wherever mineral production is 
concerned. Broadly, we appropriate the natural resources, 
develop them in our own ways and for our own purposes 
(ways and purposes which wholly ignore the pre-existing 
structure and function of African society), and of the wealth 
so produced carry out of the country {11 for every {£1 we 
leave behind. When we call the procedure trusteeship, we 
are perhaps using the term a little loosely. 

Results nearly as advantageous to Europeans and hardly 
less unfavourable to Africans can be obtained without any 
complete alienation of natural resources. The Nyasaland 
tobacco industry furnishes an example of this alternative 
process. Two tables will indicate the position. 


A. PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE INDUSTRY AND DERIVING THEIR LIVELIHOOD 


THEREFROM : 
Europeans—Growers, supervisors, buyers, trans- 
porters, graders, packers, etc. .. i “ex 240 
Africans—Growers on Native Trust land and 
private estates co et oe oe oe 0s SD 
Labourers .. .. .. .. «2 ee ee ee 30,000 
120,000 
120,240 


B. INCOMES DERIVED FROM THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY : 


£ 
Europeans eee 
ee 
Government... .. .. .. .. «.. 106,500 
a ea a 
£651,055 


These figures! do not include profits accruing from the 
sale of the exported tobacco, except in so far as they are 
returned to and circulated in Nyasaland. 


1 They are taken from a report (T.N.40) dated March sth, 1938, published by the 
Nyasaland Tobacco Association, and signed by the Director of Agriculture and the 
Comptroller of Customs, among others 
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It is worth noting 

(1) that the railway is privately owned (by Europeans), 
though the Government has a contingent liability in 
respect of loan interest commitments ; 

(2) that the annual income per head from tobacco is £1,000 

for Europeans, and 33s. for Africans. 

A new technique has been developed for securing this 
apportionment of the wealth the industry produces. 
Europeans are given by statute the monopoly of the marketing 
of the crop, and even in some cases powers of compulsion 
over its producers. Nyasaland tobacco is an instance of the 
new system in a pretty complete form. Every phase of the 
industry—growing, processing, grading, marketing—is under 
the control of a Board with full statutory powers. Africans 
are not represented on the Board. 

In late years the systematic creation of trading and 
marketing monopolies of this kind has become more and 
more a matter of British official policy. Commodities to 
which the policy has already been fully or partly applied in 
Africa alone are tobacco, cotton, cloves, coffee, and cocoa. 
It is intensely unpopular among the colonial peoples affected, 
and is at least in part responsible for recent disorders in more 
than one dependency. 

Something of the African feeling in the matter was brought 
out in the evidence given to the Cocoa Commission which 
has been investigating since last March the Cocoa strike on the 
Gold Coast. 

Sir Ofori Atta, one of the chief African witnesses, 
emphasised the following points : 

(1) What has all along seemed odd to the African farmer 
is that, while the European merchants fix the price of their 
merchandise, he himself is at the mercy of the European 
buyers (who are the same merchants acting in another 
capacity) in regard to the price of his own product. 
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(2) The farmer gets a fixed price irrespective of quality, 
since grading is done at a later stage, so that the higher returns 
from cocoa of the better qualities go to merchants. 

(3) The same firms are organized as a ring both for buying 
African produce and for selling European manufactures. 
When, therefore, the world price of cocoa rises, the merchants 
increase (irrespective of cost prices) the price of some staple 
goods which are most in demand, thus depriving the farmer, 
who spends almost all his earnings in purchasing imported 
goods, of the benefit of the increase in the price of cocoa. 

(4) By controlling produce prices and the prices of trade 
goods, the merchants have turned the farmer’s ability to work 
into a commodity, and have reduced him to full economic 
dependence. 

The examples of copper, tobacco, and cocoa are perhaps 
enough to show that the old-fashioned conception of 
exploitation is still successfully operative in Africa. It may 
operate at the point of production, as in the case of copper ; 
or at the point of exchange, as in the case of cocoa; or at 
both points, as in the case of tobacco. Possibly it was a vision 
of these facts that moved Dr. Arnold Toynbee to ask “‘ What 
are we to say of a trustee who returns his own property as 
part of his ward’s property in order to escape paying his own 
income-tax, and at the same time converts his ward’s property 
to his own uses ? ”? 

It is of great importance to notice that the economic 
subordination in which African life is being increasingly held 
necessitates in turn a methodical encroachment on the 
democratic rights of Africans. The question of political 
government has been dealt with in another article, and cannot 
be considered here. But it is in point to observe that in the 
last ten or fifteen years the whole field of colonial legislation 
dealing with sedition and allied offences has been worked 


1 International Affairs, Vol. XV. No. 1, page 46. 
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over afresh, and the authorities have assumed new and 
extensive powers. By anyone who troubles to study these 
laws as they now operate, the boast of British democratic rule 
in colonial territories can at once be seen to be empty.’ 

The gaols of the West Indies, for instance, are thronged 
with men who have been heavily sentenced for sedition—the 
substance of their offences being that they urged their 
compatriots to organize in trade unions for the purpose of 
resisting the very types of exploitation we have just been 
examining. 

The old liberal imperialism, whose conceptions gave shape 
to the trusteeship principle, took it for granted that political 
and civil liberty would be open to Africans, and that education 
and the direct example of white men would then mean their 
automatic advance to the level of civilization reached by their 
conquerors. This assumption, and it is a vital one for those 
who speak of trusteeship, is being more and more falsified 
throughout the dependent Empire to-day. 


IV 

It would be a simple task to run through the chief products 
of tropical Africa in turn, and to show in respect of all of them 
that trusteeship is a mere word. The word is a lie or an 
aspiration according to whose mouth it is found in. In 
neither case does it correspond with present actuality. 

Enough, however, has been said to bring out the main 
point; namely, that the fundamental problem in tropical 
Africa (at least for those who seek to transform trusteeship 
from a word into a fact) is to develop the internal market, or, 
in other words, to raise the colonial standard of living. 
Africans must be given a very much larger share than they 
get at present of the wealth their country produces. 

How is this to be done ? Any detailed answer to so large 


1 See Hansard, December 2oth, 1935. 
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a question cannot be given in one short article. All that can 
be attempted here is to outline certain general considerations 
that may be relevant. 

First, post-war experience has finally disposed of the old 
hypothesis that African consuming power could best be 
increased by increasing Africa’s output of primary products 
for export. In general, supply now exceeds effective demand 
for tropical products, and in view of the population trends 
in Europe and America is likely to continue to do so, unless 
social changes on a grand scale lead rapidly to the more equal 
distribution of income and property in those continents. The 
terms on which tropical countries were originally drawn into 
the international division of labour have, in fact, radically 
altered. 

Second, since an expanding demand for African exports 
is improbable, and since African wealth obviously cannot be 
increased by the mere restriction of African output, some 
third means of adjusting demand and supply needs to be 
discovered. In principle, such a ¢ertium quid will be bound to 
involve encouraging (a) the increased production and exchange 
of subsistence crops in the colonies, and (b) the development 
of local manufactures. 

Third, the experience of India and the Dominions suggests 
that the growth of secondary industry in colonial countries 
is both desirable, and, on a long range view, inevitable. From 
the standpoint of Britain, however, such a growth in Africa, 
would mean an expansion of the market for certain capital 
goods and a decline in the market for certain consumption 
goods, followed, if the colonial industries were successful, 
by a rising demand for other and generally more complicated 
types of consumption goods. 

Fourth, the possible hardships likely to arise from such a 
shift in British industry could be foreseen and neutralized by 
appropriate Government action. But on a short-range view 
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the shift might well imply a conflict between the interests of 
Africa and those of British employers and even of British 
workers. This being so, it is probably Utopian to expect 
British policy ever to identify itself with the requirements of 
a sincere and energetic trusteeship. Indeed, trusteeship and 
African interests only meet at the infinity of colonial 
independence, where the status of ward and guardian alike 
disappears. Unfortunately the same forces which make 
genuine trusteeship Utopian also preclude Africa’s self- 
determination. The economic and the political issues are 
bound up together beyond all disentangling. 

Fifth, it is in any case impossible to say at present what 
economic policy ought to be followed by any given colony, 
since we lack essential information about its economic 
structure and potentialities. A series of detailed studies 
designed to supply this want is urgently needed. One such 
study is, it seems, about to be undertaken for West Africa 
under the auspices of the Leverhulme Trust (see Zhe Times, 
August 5th, 1938). 

Sixth, we may be sure that there will be little economic 
advance for the African so long as his trustees begin their 
duties by removing the natural resources of African territories 
from African ownership, and until the trading and marketing 
monopolies that dispose of Africa’s exported wealth are 
transferred to democratic African control based on the 
principles of co-operation. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
By Cuar.es RopEN Buxton 

" HAT is the main purpose of the British 
Colonial Empire?” said the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
donald, addressing the Oxford University 
Summer School on Colonial Administration, attended by 
180 Colonial officials. “I suggest that it is the gradual 
spread of freedom among all His Majesty’s subjects, in 
whatever part of the Empire they live. . . Even among the 
most backward races of Africa, our main effort should be 
to try and help these people to stand a little bit more securely 
on their own feet. In spite of the great variety of conditions 
and circumstances, we can see that process going on, and 
we can say confidently that the trend is towards the ultimate 
establishment of the various colonial communities as self- 
supporting and self-reliant members of a great common- 
wealth of free peoples and nations. . . The important thing 
at the moment is to recognize the whole design which we 
are aiming to attain, and to ensure that as far as is humanly 
possible whatever changes are necessary are effected so as to 
be in harmony with the general aim.” 

In answer to questions in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Macdonald was more explicit. On the ground of the 
principles of democracy, he accepted the suggestion that it 
is the policy of the Imperial Government to enfranchise all 
literate Colonial citizens “as soon as possible,” though he 
added that “the character of the franchise must necessarily 
vary according to local circumstances.” 
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Had Mr. Macdonald weighed his words? If so, he was 
reasserting the traditional British policy, and his statement 
of policy was important. But he was setting himself against 
a new doctrine, which has won widespread acceptance ; and 
he is in for trouble. The Editor of East Africa lost no time 
in calling him to order. “It cannot be too strongly stated 
that, in the view of almost every European, official and 
non-official, missionaries included, with experience of the 
territories to which this journal is devoted, nothing could 
be more catastrophic than a policy of conferring a vote upon 
every African attaining certain literary standards. That way 
lies conflict. . . The whole basis of the system of Indirect 
Rule, which underlies British administration from the Sudan 
in the north to Southern Rhodesia in the south inclusive, is 
the use of African systems of government—which know no 
ballot-box, but which nevertheless give expression to the 
wishes of the clan or tribe. In British East and Central Africa 
it is only a few political agitators among the detribalized 
Africans who occasionally clamour for the vote—without 
awakening any material interest on the part of their 
detribalised fellows—and it would be lamentable for them 
to be able to interpret any assertion of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies as a promise that the vote would ‘as soon 
as possible’ be granted to literate natives. . . Since Mr. 
Macdonald cannot be unaware of these facts,” adds the 
Editor, “and of the importance that he should not be 
misunderstood in connection with them, the ambiguity of 
his answer must have been unintentional, and due merely 
to hasty phraseology.” 

Up to the turn of the nineteenth century, the policy of ~ 
the British Colonial Office was on the lines of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s recent pronouncement. On the two broad issues 
of Colonial policy, it pursued the ideal of autonomy (possibly 
ending in independence) as against the French ideal of 
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assimilation to the mother country ; and it pursued the ideal 
of democracy through representative institutions, as against 
the ideal of permanent authoritarian rule. The policy con- 
sisted of a succession of acts, all tending in the direction of 
gtadually expanding democratic institutions, always con- 
templating the same system, roughly speaking, for white 
and coloured colonial communities—the difference being 
one of time, not one of kind. A representative assembly, 
based on a franchise, and involving equal citizenship for 
every qualified inhabitant, whatever his colour, was to be the 
final outcome. It was not without a bitter struggle that these 
principles were applied, even to what are now the Dominions. 

Earl Grey, whose tenure of the Colonial Office (1846 to 
1852) was epoch-making, laid foundations on which his 
successors built. His own words about West Africa were : 
“The real interest of this country is gradually to train the 
inhabitants . . . in the arts of civilization and government, 
until they shall grow into a nation capable of protecting 
themselves and of managing their own affairs.” 

The old catchwords still persist in certain quarters, and 
serve to give rotundity to perorations about the Empire. 
“Where is there so much democracy as in the British 
Empire ?” asked a leading speaker at the Labour Party 
Conference, in the course of a denunciation of the Fascist 
States. This is connected, of course, with the habit of 
thinking of the Dominions first, and of the 390,000,000 
coloured British subjects as a mere adjunct. In a book of 
323 pages, Zhe Empire in the World (1937), by Sit Arthur 
Willert, K.B.E., and others, seven pages (with thirteen more 
on tariff questions) are devoted to what is summarily 
described as “The Rest of the Empire.” As if to com- 
pensate for the disproportion, however, the writer becomes 
quite lyrical in his praise—through the Colonies and India, 
he writes, ‘‘ Great Britain stands before the world as the 
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greatest trustee and champion of democratic liberty.” 

These ideas, however, convenient as they may be to the 
orator, ate not in the ascendant to-day among those who 
shape Colonial policy. Mr. Macdonald must be under no 
illusions as to that. The idea which is now in the ascendant 
is that of an entirely separate type of government “ suited 
to the African.” This idea has led to a theoretic justification 
of what is called “segregationism ” in the Union of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia. It is applied in principle 
more widely still, under the innocent title of “ parallel 
development.” (Let us remember that parallel lines never 
meet, and in this case they are not intended ever to meet.) 
There are to be two eternally separated communities. There 
are to be two systems side by side, and two forms of 
citizenship. No one has yet explained what is to prevent 
the White Parliament from exercising all the main functions 
of government, and the Native Parliament from being 
completely devoid of power. 

These views have been fortified by recent anthropological 
study—in itself of profound interest and value, but too often 
utilised as a convenient excuse by politicians who believe in 
racial domination, and privileged classes which are, or 
conceive themselves to be, threatened by economic com- 
petition. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the supporters 
of the new view lack arguments. The work of the anthro- 
pologists has, of course, added much to our knowledge. 
Colonial Governments are increasingly taking advantage of 
it, especially in the difficult task of building up “ Native 
Administrations,” under Indirect Rule, where no obvious 
chief and council present themselves. It is vital that we 
should build on scientific foundations, as far as may be 
possible. We have learned much, in particular, about the 
close inter-connection of all the various elements—religious, 
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legal, social and so forth—in a primitive culture. Yet when 
all this is said, there is still a danger of forgetting that tribal 
systems are already passing through a phase of disintegration ; 
and of ignoring the historical facts which show that 
“advanced” races have passed through stages not very 
dissimilar, and left them far behind. 

Then, again, it is pointed out that at least a long delay, 
and a period of painful transition, are involved in the 
democratic ideal. The ballot-box (though not necessarily 
involved in the democratic process) is at least an obvious 
butt for ridicule. 

The first full theoretical statement of the case for 
“ segregationism ” is to be found in the Report (for 1937) 
of the statutory Native Affairs Commission in South Africa. 
It is there claimed that a full and frank recognition of the 
permanent separateness of the races is the prelude to a new 
era of respect for Bantu civilization, with the elimination of 
all jealousy and fear on the part of the Whites. Freed from 
the haunting fear of Black domination, the White Parliament 
will listen with sympathy to the claims of those who are 
not its constituents. This Report is a document of extra- 
otdinary interest. To the present writer, it teaches a lesson 
not intended by its authors. It reveals the fact that the real 
issue is not between common citizenship and “ parallel 
development,” but between common citizenship on the one 
hand, and on the other the authoritarian principle, full- 
fledged and permanently established—the Weltanschauung of 
the Nazi. 

Turning now to the traditional British ideal of self- 
government, the first point to note is that it has been much 
longer in the field. It has made considerable advances in 
India, Burma, Ceylon, and the West Indies. The method of 
election is practised, not only in British dependencies including 
West Africa, but in Dutch Java and French West Africa and 
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Indo-China. In the French West Indies manhood suffrage 
on the same basis as in France is enjoyed by both white and 
black citizens ; Martinique and Guadeloupe each elect two 
deputies and one senator to the French Parliament. The 
Native franchise for Parliament existed in the Cape Province 
up to 1936, and still exists (on a separate electoral register) 
for the election of three European members representing 
Native interests. It is still on the Statute Book, though 
little used, in Natal and in Southern Rhodesia. Egypt and 
Irak, countries connected by special relations with Britain, 
have adopted the system. 

It is, in fact, what coloured people in many parts of the 
world, rightly or wrongly, have shown that they want. This 
is a fact which cannot be ignored. No doubt they are 
passing, with their nationalism and their democracy, through 
a political phase about which we in the West are beginning 
to be sceptical ; but the fact remains ; and to disappoint these 
hopes and expectations would be a serious matter, fraught 
with danger. With the growing unrest in our Empire, and 
the increase which this involves in its vulnerability to 
attack, we cannot afford to ignore these considerations. 

The argument concerning the long delay, and the period 
of transition, is one which can be met by hastening the 
process of education and economic development. The main 
reason why the African cannot take a greater share in 
government is not his rapidly disintegrating tribal systems, 
but his deplorable poverty and backwardness. 

Above all, what we British know and understand is the 
Western system of government, or rather that which we 
(rejecting authoritarian or totalitarian claims) conceive the 
Western system to be. That is what we are equipped to 
teach. We cannot teach what we do not know. This 
principle applies to economics, education and religion, as 
well as to government. If we do not know what is best, if 
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we have disturbing doubts as to whether Western civilization 
is a good thing or a bad thing, we have no right to be in 
Africa at all. 

In his recent book, Africa Emergent, and especially in the 
two chapters, “ The Birth of African Politics” and “Africa 
in the Modern World,” Professor W. M. Macmillan has 
given us the results of some real political thinking such as 
is not often found in books on the Empire. Broadly 
speaking, he confirms the view indicated above. The only 
thing we are capable of teaching is the idea of representative 
self-government on the Western model. This is not to say 
that he does not give full weight to the case for “ Indirect 
Rule ” through Native institutions. But it must be regarded 
as a stage. “‘ Ultimately the only remedy, short of dictator- 
ship, is the advancement of the African people to a stage at 
which they are capable of sharing effectively in a repre- 
sentative system, and making their own interests felt. Many 
as are the drawbacks to an illiterate people electing a 
Government by vote, there has yet to be found any other 
way of preventing the domination of interests, or of checking 
intrigue and nepotism, which are already a danger to Native 
Administration.” 

His opinion on South Africa, as one who has made 
notable contributions to its history, are especially valuable. 
“‘ Experience in South Africa, where till 1936 some thousands 
of Africans shared the franchise on a common roll with 
Europeans, affords critics no substantial evidence that the 
use of the ballot-box is in any way unsuited to them. The 
Transkeian system, the proudest boast of South African 
administration, is based throughout on parliamentary prin- 
ciples, and in no sense African. It is said, perhaps, that the 
‘blanket ’ voters, typically those of Herschel, learned to look 
for political favours from the member they supported, losing 
the art of self-help. The economic state of Cape Native 
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areas gives no indication that the favours they received were 
substantial. The chief benefit of the vote was freedom from 
the restrictions suffered by the unenfranchised Natives of 
other provinces—‘ passes’ and the full rigours of the 1913 
Land Act. The onus is on those who reject parliamentarianism 
for Africans, to show how freedom can be permanently safe- 
guarded, except by giving the Government political reason 
to pay regard to the opinion of all classes. This, therefore, 
is a preliminary answer to the objection, much heard in 
South Africa and widely accepted elsewhere, that the linking 
together of such different elements as Europeans and Africans 
in one political system must result in an unfortunate clash 
and set race against race. Not the linking together of black 
and white, but the total exclusion of all but a fraction of the 
Natives of South Africa from any share in its government, 
has already encouraged that over-hasty resort to repression 
which has more than once been turned even against 
European dissidents. It has proved highly dangerous to the 
rights of Labour and other minorities that, for example, any 
serious industrial dispute at once gives rise to a demand for 
firm handling of ‘agitators,’ for fear of their teaching 
spreading disaffection among rightless, discontented Africans. 
But to ascribe the heat generated by the ‘ Native Question’ 
to the effect of enfranchising some Africans is flatly against 
the facts of history, in those parts where the experiment has 
actually been tried.” 

We talk glibly of self-government in our Colonies, but 
it is strange how little serious thinking has been given to 
this great issue. Professor Macmillan’s book presents the 
most illuminating discussion I have yet found. Mention 
should also be made of Mr. Leonard Barnes’s The Duty of 
Empire, and in particular of Miss Margery Perham’s Nigeria, 
which contains most suggestive speculations, based on 
minute study of facts, as to the relation of “ Indirect Rule ” 
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to the central government of a colony in the future. From 
another point of view the speeches, and the instructions to 
administrative officers, of Sir Donald Cameron—relating both 
to Nigeria and Tanganyika—may be regarded as the most 
important documents, since they represent the experience of 
one of the greatest of British administrators. His analysis of 
what is implied in the phrase “ not yet able to stand alone,” 
in the Mandates Article of the Covenant—with the emphasis 
on the “ not yet ”—is of the highest interest. 

For the actual facts as to the existing Government systems 
in all the various Empires, nothing can equal Appendix X 
in Zhe Colonial Problem (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1937). 

I submit that this great issue should be faced more seriously, 
because every step now taken, however small, must be 
judged in the light of the ultimate ideal of government 
which we have in view. 

The traditional British ideal for a colony is that of a 
self-governing state on broadly democratic lines, with a 
British type of civilization, preferably associated with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but entitled to inde- 
pendence, in the last resort, if it so desires. The new British 
ideal, if one may call it so, seems to be a dual one—some 
colonies are to be self-governing states of a distinctively 
African (not British) type; in others the supreme power is 
vested in a Parliament elected by Whites, with a Native 
Parliament, strictly limited in its sphere of competence, 
ruling a Native community. 

The French ideal is that of a territory permanently united 
with France, whose citizens are French citizens and bearers 
of French culture. Other ideals are possible. If, for 
instance, we suppose an international administration during 
the period of tutelage, or at least a high degree of inter- 
national control, might we not contemplate an ultimately 
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independent state whose citizens had not learned to be 
merely “good Africans,” nor to “think French,” nor for 
that matter to think British, Belgian, Portuguese, or what 
not, but had learned simply to “think European ”—a 
product of Western civilization as a whole ? 

At any rate, our policy during the necessary period of 
tutelage—especially our educational policy—must be in- 
fluenced at every turn by the goal towards which, consciously 
or unconsciously, we are aiming. Assuming, as the present 
writer cannot help assuming, that the traditional British ideal 
is the right one, it remains to indicate the lines on which 
present policy should proceed. 

First of all, it should endeavour to shorten to the utmost 
the period of tutelage. The pace of this process must vary 
in each dependency, but in every part of the world the 
period could be shortened by a more active policy of 
economic development, especially in the matter of Native 
agriculture. This in its turn would necessitate, for the time 
being, the abandonment of the principle that each colony 
must “ pay its way” year by year. If we are “ trustees,” 
as we claim, we should surely be prepared to spend some 
money on our “wards.” The acceptance of this principle 
would render possible an increased expenditure on “ nation- 
building ” services, such as health and education. These 
are cramped by the present lack of taxable capacity which 
so severely restricts the annual revenue of a colony. 

With self-government consciously in view, education 
would certainly not be limited to those technical forms of 
teaching which are supposed to provide all that the African 
needs in his present condition of backwardness. A general 
education would be as much the aim as it is in England. 
The three R’s, and the elements of English, would not be 
crowded out by “ practical ” subjects. In particular, since 
we have drawn the African, without asking his leave, into 
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the Western economic system, we should give, in the more 
advanced schools, such training as would enable him to 
understand that system—the elements, at least, of world 
history, economics, and sociology. Dr. Norman Leys 
(Manchester Guardian, Jane 9, 1938) has pointed out that one 
of the deeper causes of discontent is that the Native, lacking 
this knowledge, suspects that we are exploiting him, even 
where we may not really be doing so. Gold Coast cocoa 
prices and West Indian sugar prices are examples. 

The difference between an Empire which knows what it 
wants, and an Empire which does not, appears above all in 
the attitude adopted towards the educated African. “It is 
perhaps most noticeable,” writes the Hon. H. A. Wyndham 
in The Atlantic and Emancipation (1937), “in the respective 
attitudes of the two policies to Africans whose education 
and European proclivities separate them from their unchanged 
tribal compatriots. To France, aiming at the eventual 
assimilation of West Africa to her language and culture, 
such Africans are in the advanced guard of the movement. 
To Britain, looking forward to the evolution of a distinctive 
African policy, they are the negation of it.” 

If we seriously mean self-government, we must no doubt 
make up our minds to inconveniences and irritations. It is 
accepted doctrine at home that responsibility can only be 
learned by having responsibility placed on one’s shoulders. 
So it is with the “ Native.” Officials must bear, as best 
they can, slowness of development, inefficient methods, 
failures of justice or of honesty, which they could have 
avoided if they had been allowed to do the things over the 
heads of the ruled. The better the official, the more painful 
this duty becomes. 

But while accepting this necessity, we must press forward 
with deliberate preparation for self-government. This will 
consist in (@) a more rapid increase in the number of 
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Government posts open to Natives ; (b) more representation 
of Natives on legislative bodies; (¢) training in local 
government on the English model (the conditions in Lagos 
do not differ essentially from those of Deptford or East 
Ham); (d@) constant consultation about, and explanation of, 
Government measures; (¢) greater freedom for the Press. 
There should be a public pronouncement, as wide and 
emphatic as possible, as to the British Government’s 
intention in the matter of self-government; and it should 
be accompanied by something like a time-table (reckoned, 
say, in decades) showing the degree of progress expected at 
each stage. 

There remains the question of “Indirect Rule ”—the 
main practical controversy. “Indirect Rule” must be 
accepted as the main line of advance under present conditions. 
But “ Indirect Rule” does not, so far as I can see, provide 
the machinery for the central government of a colony. 
While it is sometimes inevitable, and is in many cases desirable 
if subject to the strict surveillance and constant stimulus 
demanded by Lord Lugard and Sir Donald Cameron, it is, 
and must always be, essentially a form of local government. 
To provide the machinery for the Central Government, we 
have already established the principle of the Legislative 
Council on the British model; and I do not believe we can 
go back upon it. In the normal course of development, the 
Executive power, now vested in the Governor (with or 
without an Executive Council), would be transferred to a 
Ministry responsible to the Council, so soon as that Council 
becomes sufficiently representative of the whole population, 
coloured as well as white, to justify the transference. 
Elasticity is essential. It may be that we shall discover 
something better than the Westminster model ; if so, let us 
apply it to Africa, as we shall apply it to ourselves. 

Provided this kind of development is kept in view, it is 
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right to govern for the time, in many cases, through African 
institutions and in accordance with African customs. But 
this system must be judged by the ordinary tests which we 
apply at home, by its success (to use Professor Macmillan’s 
words) “in handling the prosaic duties of local government, 
routine work very much like that of our county and borough 
councils and magistrates’ courts.” 

I shall conclude with a quotation which, for me 
personally, has a special interest. It is from The Slave Trade 
and Its Remedy, published in 1840 by my great-grandfather, 
Sit Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

“But what is the true remedy ? It cannot be too deeply 
engraven upon the minds of British statesmen, that it is 
beyond our power to rescue Africa, if the burthen is to fall 
wholly and permanently on ourselves. It is not the partial 
aid, lent by a distant nation, but the natural and healthy 
exercise of her own energies, which will ensure success. 
We cannot create a remedy; but, if it be true that this 
remedy already exists, and that nothing is wanting but its 
right application—if Africa possesses within herself vast, 
though as yet undeveloped, resources—we may be competent 
to achieve the much less onerous task of calling forth her 
powers, and enabling her to stand alone, relying upon the 
strength of her own native sinews.” 

On these words Professor Macmillan comments as 
follows : “‘ Consciously or unconsciously, the framers of the 
League Covenant were echoing a phrase of Thomas Fowell 
Buxton’s when they contemplated the need to help Africa to 
‘stand alone.” It may be that the ‘ philanthropists’ over- 
simplified the problem, and thought in terms of a quick, 
clean break with the past. Nothing short of simple faith in 
human equality could have won the struggle against the 
owning interests in slavery—and but that such faith is out 
of fashion, reconstruction would be easier to-day.” 
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THE EMPIRE AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 
By 
THE Rr. Hon. Lorp Martey, D.S.C., D.L., J.P. 


HE foundation of the British Empire was mainly 
economic in character. The original North 
American settlers, with the exception of a few 
religious non-conformists, were the merchant 
adventurers and representatives of the joint-stock and 
charter companies (such as the London Company and the 
Massachusetts Bay Company) who were sent out to secure 
profits for the shareholders. Constantly these settlers were 
ordered to send home products of value. The Colonial 
system had begun. In some cases, as in that of the Plymouth 
Colony, the original shareholders were paid off and the 
settlement became entirely independent except fora recognition 
of the authority of the King. Thus exactly three centuries 
ago saw the forerunner of the Statute of Westminster, with 
the famous definition of Dominion status. Later there were 
similar economic and political developments in the East, such 
as the East India Company, originally seeking the interests 
of the shareholders by trade in spices and luxury goods. As 
the demand for profitable trade and settlement brought the 
Companies into conflict with local interests, as well as with 
representatives of other nations, the English Government 
was forced to take an ever increasing share in control and 
administration, and from this there developed the early 
inception of Colonies and subsequently of Dominions. 

A further change in the character of the early oversea 
settlements was brought about by the use of coal power for 
machine production in England, and the beginning of the 
industrial Revolution. There gradually grew up the need for 
taw materials for the factories, and the oversea possessions 
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became an important source of supply. In fact, new areas 
were occupied largely because they possessed these very raw 
materials which were needed for the new system of power 
production. The development of industrialisation brought 
further demands for new materials, and gradually began to 
increase the volume of production till it was beyond the 
absorbtive capacity of the English people, despite the rapid 
growth of the population. Accordingly the economic 
interest in oversea possessions began to turn towards markets, 
to absorb the surplus products of the English factories. 
Mercantilism was followed by the development of the 
colonial system or the monopolistic organisation of trade. 
Under this system the colony could export its produce only 
to the mother country, and could import only the products 
of that country. Incidentally, this system laid the foundation 
of the British mercantile marine. Moreover, the prohibition 
or discouragement of industrial development in the colonies, 
so that settlers were compelled to buy the products of English 
factories, was an additional source of constant friction. The 
American war of independence was largely due to this policy, 
and in time the loss of the American colonies caused a 
modification of the rigidity of the colonial system. 

The nineteenth century saw the growth of finance capital- 
ism, in which the ever increasing wealth of England was used 
not only to finance exclusive exploitation of raw material 
production, but also to lay the foundations of industrialisation 
in the colonies and the principle of colonial economic 
independence was affirmed and accepted. This economic 
independence of the colonies called for special measures to 
secure the growth and prosperity of the newly-founded 
industries. Tariff barriers and protective policies were adopted 
throughout the world, resulting in a general diminution of 
international trade, or at least a check on its continued growth. 
Professor Papi, in his recent book (The Colonial Problem, 1938) 
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has described what he calls the descending spiral movement 
in the economy of the various countries, and he points out 
that by 1914 the economic situation engendered by protective 
tariffs had become very serious ; trade in raw materials was 
impeded ; every market was burdened with abundant pro- 
duction at high cost ; and a course of progressive impoverish- 
ment began to be experienced. The advantages of economic 
imperialism thus became a reality of growing importance. 
But other nations advanced along parallel lines and the rivalry 
of competing imperialisms caused the wars of the nineteenth 
century. This development gradually made evident the 
advantages of political unity in the Empire as well as the need 
for a common imperial defence policy. The colonial policy 
of Joseph Chamberlain was the highest peak of this stage 
of imperialism, and its strength (indeed its very possibility) 
was derived from the cheapness and the efficiency of our sea- 
borne communications. At that time shipping compared 
favourably with the heavy cost of railroad communications 
in the great land masses such as North America and Russia, 
and the submarine and airplane had not become a menace 
on the one hand, nor the airplane and the automobile an aid 
on the other, to turn the advantage in the direction of the 
land empires. The Great War of 1914 was the latest example 
of this clash of imperial rivalry, and its results have shaken 
the foundations of many of the old beliefs. In particular the 
political unity of the British Empire was severely strained. 
There was considerable opposition to participation in the 
war in each of the Dominions—particularly in the case of 
Canada. And this opposition to common action has been 
strengthened in later years, and is seen in the movement 
towards political self-determination applied to the doctrine 
of collective security and action under Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. A notable example of 
this change was evidenced in the speech delivered in the 
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Canadian House of Commons by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, on the 24th May, 1938, in the course of 
which he said: “So far as the Canadian Government is 
concerned, the sanction articles of the League Covenant 
have ceased to be effective by general practice. . . . Canada 
was wisely bound by no commitments to remain neutral or to 
engage in war. When the issue arose the Canadian Parliament 
would decide. Canada offered no advice to the British 
Government, and was not bound by their decisions. The 
time had come to cease speaking of the Dominion’s as if they 
were a peculiar half-fledged type of community identical in 
their interests and views.” 

Furthermore, the old security of sea power was threatened 
by the success of the submarine menace. The economic links 
of Empire became weakened by comparison with the greater 
advantages of trade with geographically nearer foreign 
countries. This was naturally reflected in political develop- 
ment, and the failure of the British Government to recognise 
the changed situation—notably in the Chanak incident with 
Turkey—was followed by the deliberate non-participation of 
the Dominions in the Treaty of Locarno. The 1926 Imperial 
Conference was therefore mainly occupied with the problem 
of finding a satisfactory definition to cover this development. 
Dominion autonomy was the result, with the submergence 
of the British Empire in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The definition was comprehensive: ‘“ The 
Dominions are autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a commen allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” The lesson of the American war of independence 
had at length been learnt. The fact was at last realised, that 
the only link between the various constituent parts of the 
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Empire, apart from the shadowy thread of common allegiance 
to the Crown, and the more real but diminishing pull of 
family affection, was the link of common and mutual economic 
advantage. The Statute of Westminster, passed into law in 
December, 1931, legalised the position, and is either legally 
adopted or incorporated, or else tacitly accepted, by all the 
Dominions. It only remained to attempt to build up a mutual 
economic advantage, and the Imperial Conference at Ottawa 
in 1932 adopted the policy of imperial preference as a means 
of securing its realisation. From this has sprung far-reaching 
and unexpected results in an impoverished and distracted 
world. Ottawa raised the spectre of economic conflict 
between the British Empire and the rest of the world; as 
long as the British Empire had been an area of relatively free 
trade it raised but little active opposition. But Ottawa 
directed British and Dominion trade from foreign to empire 
channels. 

It is clear that other countries are perturbed by a policy 
which establishes preferential duties over a large part of the 
world; it is a break in the policy of most favoured nation 
treatment ; and it is an obstacle to foreign trade with the 
Empire market. Ottawa agreements made the mistake of 
fixing a standard preference, so that it was impossible for the 
Dominions to reduce tariffs to other countries. So important 
is this factor that the Economist (1st May, 1937) says that 
“ Ottawa and the British tariff together have constituted the 
greatest obstacle erected against the trade of foreign countries 
since the crisis of 1929.” The whole problem was examined 
last year by the economic Committee of the League which 
reports: “there is a grave danger that intra-imperial com- 
mercial arrangements which are exclusive in form may 
constitute not merely an impediment to the restoration of 
trade outside the area they cover, but also an impediment 
to a restoration of stable international relations.” Thus 
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Ottawa not only tended to set up barriers to general inter- 
national trade, but it was an important contributory cause 
of the aggressive military and trade adventures of Germany, 
Italy and Japan, by causing their gradual exclusion from the 
British and Dominion markets. What were the immediate 
results of the Ottawa decisions ? The world was just recover- 
ing from the depth of an economic crisis of unprecedented 
severity, a crisis which in Britain swept the Labour Govern- 
ment into oblivion and split the opposition into irreconcilable 
factions, in America obliterated the Republican Party, and 
in the world destroyed the edifice of the gold standard and 
generally weakened its whole economic structure. 

The warnings of the 1927 Economic Conference were 
unheeded. The fiasco of the 1933 Conference was an 
indication of the beginning of the growth of economic 
nationalism and economic imperialism, which themselves 
merely made the crisis worse. It must of course be realised 
that raw materials are not equally distributed throughout the 
world, and economic nationalism, behind protective barriers, 
can only bring security if other countries do not adopt a 
similar policy. If the smaller countries also adopt protection, 
then the security of the larger groups is threatened, because 
the attempt at self-sufficiency by the poorer countries make 
it vital that they also should be possessed of territory pro- 
ducing at least some raw materials. In other words, colonial 
possessions have little value in a world of free trade, but 
become a vital necessity in a world of closed economic 
frontiers. The demand for colonies becomes an economic 
necessity and not an expression of mere political imperialism. 
This fact is beginning to be realised in the economic structure 
of the British Empire ; partly because of the rise of aggressive 
demands for colonies by Germany, Italy, Japan and (to a 
lesser degree) by Poland; but also because of the actual 
tendencies of trade in the British Dominions. The direction 
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of trade, in spite of preferences in one direction and tariffs in 
another, is tending to move towards the rest of the world, 
rather than to remain within the confines of the Empire. 
This fact was recognised at the 1937 Imperial Conference, 
which, on the initiative of the Dominions, decided that “ all 
practicable steps should be taken to secure the stimulation of 
international trade, as an essential step to political appease- 
ment.” It was repeatedly emphasised during the discussions 
organised by the Royal Empire Society in November, 1937 
(see The Crucial Problem of Imperial Development—Longmans, 
1938). 

The pull of currency facilities, of geographical proximity, 
and of mutual needs for raw materials and manufactures, has 
become increasingly evident, and is worth a brief examination, 
in its latest effects on inter-imperial trade, since the coming 
into force of the Ottawa Agreements. 

The figures of export trade are here examined for the 
three years: 1931 (pre-Ottawa); 1935 (to show the long range 
effect of Ottawa); and 1936 (or 1937 where available—to 
show the general tendency to-day). It is noteworthy that 
whereas in most cases the percentage of exports going to 


PERCENTAGE OF Exports GOING TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND TO THE EMPIRE. 
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Empire countries showed a considerable increase between 
1931 and 1935, yet in every case without exception the 
figures in the two latest years show a smaller percentage of 
exports going to the Empire and a larger percentage to 
foreign countries. The figures for imports show similar 
results. 

The inescapable fact emerges that foreign trade is becoming 
mote important to the Dominions as well as to Great Britain. 
The Dominions have realised this position, and within a very 
brief period after the conclusion of the Ottawa Agreements, 
steps were taken to modify some of its results. Canada’s 
close connection with the United States is both political and 
economic. The maintenance of peaceful relations with the 
United States is the corner stone of Canadian policy, and it 
is essential to Canadian security that it should be one of the 
axioms of the policy of the Empire as a whole. The political 
relationship is based on the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817 (one 
of the most remarkable international agreements ever signed), 
ensuring the absence of military forces along the common 
frontier; and the International Joint Commission, which 
deals with questions involving rights and interests on the 
frontier. The relationship is cemented by the daily exchange 
of thousands of visitors, by the hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians living in the States and Americans living in Canada, 
by the possession of a common monetary unit, common news 
services, common railroad running agreements, and wide- 
spread common use of educational and cultural facilities. 
The economic relationship is indicated by the immense 
volume of United States investments in Canada, estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to amount in 1933 to 
nearly four billion dollars, as compared with less than 
2? billion dollars from the United Kingdom and only 
95 million dollars from all other countries. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement of 1935 between the two countries has 
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resulted in great benefits to both. United States exports to 
Canada increased from $308 million in 1935 to $369 million 
in 1936, or nearly 20%. Canadian exports to the U.S.A. 
increased in the same period from $266 million to $340 
million or about 36%. If these figures are further analysed 
we find that in the same period United States imports from 
Canada increased by 32% and from all other countries by 
17%-. Canadian imports from U.S.A. increased 18% and 
from all other countries 12%. Of Canadian goods imported 
into the U.S.A., those with lowered duties increased 35%, 
others only 11%. 

Over the past four years the United Kingdom’s trade with 
Canada, though it has increased absolutely, has declined in 
proportion to the total, while that of the United States shows 
appreciable increases on both sides of the account. Can it be 
wondered at that Canada is one of the most pressing supporters 
of an Anglo-American trade treaty. 

But Canada is not concerned only with the United States. 
She has recently concluded an important Trade Agreement 
with the United Kingdom (dated 23rd February, 1937) the 
essence of which is to change the basis of the Ottawa prefer- 
ences from the principle of a fixed amount of preference— 
which makes it impossible to reduce duties against foreign 
goods—to a basis of maximum duties on Empire goods. 
This is to enable Canada to increase her trade with other 
foreign countries, and it is to be hoped that the same principle, 
already being adopted by Australia, will be applied throughout 
the Empire. Moreover, Canada has concluded trade agree- 
ments with other countries, notably in 1936 with Germany, 
and in general it has to be realised that Canada is now an 
industrial country with a most important international 
position in respect of both trade and finance. 

Australia, in a more isolated position than Canada, never- 
theless shows many similar lines of development. Her 
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preoccupation with an increase of foreign trade is illustrated by 
the new Trade Agreement with Japan which deals with the 
exchange of wool for textiles. Australia has been hampered 
by the Ottawa restrictions, and is also concerned with the 
successful negotiation of the Anglo-American treaty. In 
view of the marked retrogression in trade for the current 
year it is considered vitally necessary for urgent measures to 
be taken to stimulate foreign trade. The recent discussions 
in London were directed to this end, with the corollary of 
the modification of Ottawa. The objects of the discussions 
were to protect the Australian manufacturer against British 
competition, to safeguard Australian primary producers in 
the British market, and to make it easier for the Common- 
wealth Government to negotiate trade agreements with 
foreign countries, by introducing greater elasticity into the 
system of guaranteed preferences. The “ Memorandum of 
Conclusions ” (zoth July, 1938. Cmd. 5808) after a reference 
to world peace and a sentence on the defence of Australia, 
goes on to recognise the need for a population increase in 
Australia, supports the development of Australian industry, 
and accepts the necessity for trade agreements between 
Australia and foreign countries as a contribution to the 
expansion of international trade. Moreover, the Memoran- 
dum accepts the advantages of the maximum rates of duty 
over the old Ottawa fixed preference duties, and states that 
the Australian Government “will proceed forthwith to 
investigate the possibility of adopting such a system.” These 
represent substantial advances, and we may hope for a 
strengthening of the economic position of Australia, by a more 
even development of trade with all parts of the world. 

New Zealand is vitally concerned with Empire trade, but 
the very danger of so limited a market has been realised. A 
move towards industrialisation may be seen in the plans for 
developing her iron and steel industry, and the trend towards 
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increasing trade with foreign countries is all to the advantage 
of New Zealand economy. 

South Africa is in a special position, for the maintenance 
of gold values is mainly in the hands of the United States, 
where the President has the power to devaluate to a con- 
siderable extent. As gold is far the most important of South 
Africa’s exports, being 75% of all her exports in 1936 and 68% 
in 1937, it is clear that devaluation would be disastrous. 
Consequently the need for friendly relations with the United 
States is of decisive importance. 

In general it will be seen that the economic links of 
Empire are tending to become weaker, whereas the strength 
of individual Dominions is growing. As Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald said in a recent speech to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, “ The Dominions are destined in 
the future to be great sovereign nations . . . and this pre- 
supposes great industrial as well as agricultural activity.” 
He conceives the British Empire as consisting of six first- 
class Powers, and certainly the rise of Dominion nationalism 
is apparent. It is now no longer possible to count on an 
Empire foreign policy. The recent speech of Mr. Menzies 
to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, reported in 
The Times of 28th June, points out the difficulties of mutual 
consultation. Mr. Mackenzie King has repeatedly voiced 
the problem. But greater than these is the intractable task 
of finding a line of action advantageous to each Dominion, 
as well as to the mother country. In view of her military 
preoccupation in home waters, Great Britain can no longer 
use her naval forces for distant Empire defence. Moreover, 
to the vulnerability of Britain to air attack must be added the 
danger of interruption of food and raw material supplies in 
time of war. This danger is greater than at any period in 
history, and provides yet another obstacle to an Empire 
political policy. The development of economic Dominion 
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nationalism is having a further effect on British economy. 
The Federation of British Industries in a recent Memorandum 
(Times, 15th July, 1938) pointed out the danger of the 
increasing adverse balance of visible imports over exports, 
and pleads for the assumption by the Government of greater 
powers than they now possess in connection with negotiations 
with foreign countries, as of increasing importance as com- 
pared with concentration on imperial trade. 

The importance of the Empire in the cause of world peace 
cannot be exaggerated, but peace to be lasting must be based 
upon justice, which to-day means economic justice. It is 
vital to avoid the closing of the door to foreign trade with 
the Empire, or to give colour to Germany’s pleas that she 
can only secure the materials and the markets that are vital 
to her from a colonial Empire of her own. As the Economist 
(1st May, 1937) says: “If we pursue that road it must 
inevitably end in a clash.” A clash must and can be avoided 
by a recognition of economic facts. The only solution is the 
policy of economic appeasement, as initiated by Secretary 
Cordell Hull, together with a move towards making 
accessible to all nations the raw materials and markets of the 
world. No sectional interests, no national interests must 
stand in the way of economic appeasement. The British 
Empire is in a unique position to make a collective contribu- 
tion to the solution of world difficulties. The “ retreat from 
Ottawa” can well become the “advance from Ottawa,” 
towards a more just and lasting international economy. Such 
an advance will have its political repercussions in the 
strengthening of the limited group of powers which still 
support democracy, and possibly to many this collective 
defence of democracy may be the most important result of 
economic appeasement. 
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THE COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE 
By Harotp J. Lasx1 


I 

T is difficult to suggest what are the purposes of the 

British Colonial Empire to those who are responsible 

for its maintenance. They would themselves repudiate 

any crude and simple notions like “power” or 
“profit”; and they would be able to point both to 
declarations of ends sought, and to real achievements effected, 
which contradicted the simplicity of any such explanation. 
The idea of “ trusteeship,” on the other hand, which has 
become so fashionable in our own day, is too flattering to 
the results obtained. It is hardly compatible with the historic 
incidence of the facts. It is a word whose sound is too noble 
for the squalid results too often attained ; for, in many cases, 
whether the test taken be standard of life, public health, 
education, or growth of fitness for self-government, the 
colonies remain, in large degree, the slums of empire. The 
last Royal Commission on Palestine was virtually a declaration 
by the British Government of an administrative breakdown. 
The enquiry into Trinidad revealed grim conditions of 
economic inadequacy. That the centennial year of emanci- 
pation in Jamaica should have been accompanied by widespread 
riots—in the main the clear outcome of grave material want— 
and the appointment of a further Royal Commission—is not 
a compliment to the success of British rule. Africa presents 
even more complicated issues; and no one can read the 
brilliant volume in which Professor Macmillan has incisively 
defined their nature’ without a sense that, whatever be the 
verdict upon the result, there are few aspects of those issues 
in which a claim to have fulfilled the concept of trusteeship 
could be seriously maintained. 

1 Africa Emergent. (London, 1938.) 
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“Progress since the War,” Lord Harlech has written, 
“has been achieved in typically British fashion by a process 
of trial and error.” The phrase is, I think, somewhat too 
portentous for the facts involved. For, in the first place, the 
claim that there has been progress would not be easy to 
establish by any objective standards; and the claim seems 
implicit that there is a conscious and single-minded direction 
of policy the virtues of which “ trial and error” are seeking 
to prove by experiment. It is more than doubtful whether 
this is the case. So far as any clear post-war trend may be 
observed, it is perhaps the attempt in Africa to see what can 
be done with Lord Lugard’s principle of indirect rule; and 
of this it may be said with some emphasis that, so far, any 
verdict upon its results must be negative in character. For, 
so far as it has gone, it has not proved itself able to absorb 
the educated African; and it is at least possible that its 
implications, as they are worked out, will support a policy 
of segregation which, as it operates, fails inherently to fit the 
consequences of the impact of Western civilisation upon the 
African. And the entrance of new factors into the situation, 
the arming of large native populations by Mussolini, the 
revival of German colonial ambitions by Herr Hitler, the 
impact upon the whole of Africa of capitalist decline, make 
the whole outlook a grimly uncertain one. We have been 
told on the highest authority that Great Britain will defend 
its title to its colonial empire, if this be challenged; but 
what that empire is for, apart from the material power it 
embodies, it would not be so easy to explain. Certainly we 
could not truthfully plead in the court of history that the 
well-being of its native populations has been, either through- 
out, or in more recently history, the predominant motive of 
its maintenance. 


3 4 to Charles J. Jeffries, The Colonial Empire and its Colonial Service. (Cambridge, 
1938.) p. viii. 
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II 

Any attempt to discuss the Imperial Civil Service in a brief 
space is rendered difficult by the complexity of its organisation. 
Though there has been, in one sense, a real unity in that 
service ever since the Fisher Report of 1930', it still remains, 
in a large degree, an aggregation of separate units upon which 
the facts, both functional and territorial, prevent the imposition 
of a unified purpose. A service that has to supply officers” 
for areas so different as Jamaica and St. Helena, for Kenya 
and Cyprus, for Palestine and Honduras, for the Malay 
States and the Gold Coast, cannot be thought of geographic- 
ally in a unified way ; and appointments that have to be made 
in realms so different as those of administration, law, medicine, 
police, geology, education, biology, customs, and forestry, to 
take only outstanding classes, does not permit of any appre- 
ciation of simple criteria. The effective responsibility for all 
appointments, as also for the main promotions, lies in the 
hands of the Colonial Office ; but it is also clear that, for the 
most part, the decision to promote must mainly be a judgment 
made there upon reports received from the higher officials 
of different colonies. 

All appointments to posts carrying an initial salary of 
£400 a year and upwards are made by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the advice of an Appointments Board. 
The method of selection is by competitive interview. Of 927 
colonial appointments made by the Secretary from 1927-9, 
407 were of graduates from Oxford and Cambridge. But this 
total does not put the appointments in a proper perspective. 
For of the 260 administrative posts to which appointments 
were made in those years—the posts from which, effectively, 
practically all the highest officials will be ultimately chosen, 
236 or 90% came from the two older universities. It is clear 
therefore that the effective direction of the service is in the 
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go" hands of much the same type of official as controls the Colonial 
care itself. Broadly, the other universities have access 
. ¥ mainly to scientific and technical posts. 

After appointment, practically all candidates are sent for 
a year’s course of training to either Oxford or Cambridge. 
The course there given is, roughly, divided into three main 
groups of subjects: (1) the Colonial system of accounts, 
tropical hygiene and first aid, field engineering and surveying ; 
(2) law and native languages, with special reference to the 
area to which the candidate has been allocated ; (3) anthro- 
pology and imperial history, together with tropical forestry 
and agriculture. At the end of the course, the candidates 
must pass an examination, upon which their seniority is 
dependent, upon the subjects of the course. 

After passing out of Oxford or Cambridge, the candidate 
usually becomes a district officer in the colony of his appoint- 
ment. Then he proceeds upwards. He may become, after 
some years, a provincial commissioner. He may be transferred 
to the secretariat, with the possibility of promotion to another 
colony, and thence to an important colonial secretaryship or 
even to a governor’s post. Some ten officers at a time are 
seconded, at five to ten years’ seniority, to posts in the Colonial 
Office itself, where they normally stay for two years. There 
is no single salary scale in the service. It is, however, approxi- 
mately true to say that the average salary of an officer who 
does not reach the highest posts in the service will run, 
allowances apart, from about £350 to {£1,000 per annum ; 
and the scale usually extends over a period of twenty years. 
There are some 120 posts above this scale, appointments to 
which are usually made from within the separate territories 
involved; and there are, further, some 80 posts which 
may be regarded as “open” to the higher officers in any 
area of the service. Of posts carrying a salary of more 
than {1,500 per annum there appear to be some 50 in 
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the whole administrative service of the Colonial Empire. 
I propose here to discuss the administrative branch of 
the service only (one to which some 70-80 appointments 
are made annually), partly because that is the branch in which 
policy is mainly made, and, partly, because the consideration 
of scientific and technical services would take me too far 
afield. But two things in general preamble must be said. 
First, that it is clear that a good deal of policy is subject to the 
interpretation of the administrative mind by purposes and 
facts communicated to them by specialists from other branches 
of the service ; and that, second, that policy is, in its turn, 
subject to detailed scrutiny and control in London, in part 
from the Colonial Office itself, and, in part also, from the 
Treasury which remains the effective master of the financial 
aspects of colonial policy. It is important to note that, 
especially since the War, a considerable effort has been made 
to give the permanent officials of the Colonial Office some 
experience of overseas service; after a few years’ service as 
assistant-principals, it is now normal for a Whitehall appointee 
to have two years in a colonial government. Conversely, as 
I have pointed out, there are usually some half-score of 
colonial officials in Whitehall at any given time; and two 
recent Permanent Secretaries of the Department had long 
years of colonial experience prior to their appointment. 


Til 

Any generalisations upon the Colonial Service meet the 
a priori difficulty that in so complex a structure nothing is 
likely to be universally true. The comments, therefore, that 
I propose to make are all subject to exceptions, both of area 
and of persons, upon which, in given instances, important 
emphasis would have to be laid. Subject to this limitation, 
I believe that the following general conclusions could be 
justified : 
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1. The administrative service is drawn from too narrow 
, a source. Broadly, it represents the “ public school” mind. 
It has been trained, therefore, to the acceptance of the historic 
assumptions of empire. It is a mind capable of efficiency 
and the team-spirit within the limits those assumptions 
impose. It is rarely a mind which questions them, or looks 
to innovation in fundamentals. 

2. Asa service, further, it tends, as a whole, to be narrowed 
to the conditions of its particular area. It is not well 
acquainted with experiments conducted outside. Normally, 
little effort has been made for interchange of view with the 
experience of other colonial powers ; most notably nothing 
serious has been done to learn the lessons implicit in the 
extraordinary handling of its backward peoples by the Soviet 
Union. 

3. The service tends to look for “sound” men, rather 
- than for innovators ; it does not easily welcome criticism. That 
has been shown, in recent years, by its hostility to work of 
men like Dr. Leys and Mr. McGregor Ross, by its neglect of 
warnings about Jamaica from men of the standing of Lord 
Olivier and Professor Macmillan. It is notable that a recent 
expression of sympathy for the strikers in the West Indies 
led to the resignation and transfer of the two officials involved. 

4. The service is trying to run the Empire “on the 
cheap.” It is evident from the statistics of the incidence of 
disease among Africans that the medical service could be 
quadrupled with immediate social advantage. The scientific 
treatment of agriculture is only in its beginnings. The main 
burden of education is still left to the missions, instead of 
being accepted as a necessary governmental responsibility. 
Recent reports on housing show that no serious attempt is 
made to enforce minimum standards of sanitation. The 
adequate use of trained anthropologists is in its infancy. 

5. There is evidence of definite hostility in the service to 
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the normal British ideas of civil liberty. Legislation represses 
nascent trade unionism. Native criticism, particularly the 
criticism of educated Africans, very easily becomes sedition. 
The concept of “law and order ” has been accepted on the 
basis of adjusting its limits predominantly to the needs of 
white enterprise dependent for its success upon cheap and 
obedient coloured labour. 

6. The service suffers from the absence of any continuous 
and effective criticism in Great Britain. It comes only into 
the limelight on great occasions, ¢.g.: the discovery of gold, 
in Kenya, or the outbreak of riots in the West Indies. Other- 
wise, it is subject to the pressure (a) of interests in the colonies 
themselves which are chiefly concerned with no more than 
the making of profit for the white man, (4) of the poverty of 
the colonies themselves which makes all improvements 
subject to rigorous financial limits. The service wants (and 
gets) mainly “ sound ” men; and, by this it means men who 
will not raise those questions which arouse the angry attack 
of white settlers who may be prejudiced by them. Those 
who raise these issues are “‘ unsound ” men, cranks or fanatics 
who do not normally rise in the service. 

7. No large-scale tendency has developed in the service 
to use the ability of educated coloured people in its higher 
ranks. That there is a growing supply of such men is known 
to all students of colonial affairs. They have practically no 
chance of a career; and they do not even get the chance of 
effective consultation with, much less appointment to, the 
commissions of enquity which have been a feature of 
colonial policy since the War. 

8. Taking the service as a whole, it is probably notably 
fair-minded and moderate; and there can be little doubt 
that there are many individual instances of officials who have 
given all that is in them to the help of the areas they control. 
The difficulty is that even their best effort can do little for a 
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number of reasons: (1) Few colonial secretaries stay a long 
enough time at the Colonial Office to work out an effective 
and positive policy of their own ; in just over a century there 
have been 53 secretaries of State, an average tenure of just 
over two years. (2) Each colony has to work on the assump- 
tion, subject only to relatively small variations, of internal 
self-sufficiency. The chance of any large-scale development 
that is not pushed by some important economic interest, ¢.g. : 
a railway, is therefore small. (3) In almost every area, local 
policy depends very largely upon the personality of the 
governor of the time. An active and able governor may 
initiate a relatively important change ; the result of his effort 
may languish unless he is supported by the same zeal and 
capacity in his successor. (4) In any colony where settler 
opinion is vocal or important, ¢.g.: Kenya, the fact that they 
can raise difficulties for the Colonial Office in the House of 
Commons or in the Lords limits a good deal the degree to 
which any innovation is locally possible that may be dis- 
approved by that opinion. (5) The distance of the Colonial 
Office from the “men on the spot” necessarily makes its 
control gravely bureaucratic in character. The tradition is 
to follow precedent, not to interfere if “no new principle ” 
is being raised. The result, as Professor Macmillan has 
pointed out,' is that “any wrong step once approved may 
itself become the authority cited by Colonial Office apologists 
for approving worse.” There are striking examples of this 
notably in the fields of native taxation and registration. 
(6) Sufficient attention is not given in the shaping of policy 
in major matters to the opinions of the colonial peoples 
themselves. The demand of the Government of South Africa 
for the transfer of the Protectorates to its rule would, in view 
of the former’s reactionary native policy, be a definitely 
retrogade step ; and it is known that it is strongly opposed by 


1} Africa Emergent: p. 267. 
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native opinion. It is nevertheless quite uncertain whether 
South Africa will not have its way. (7) The tradition of the 
Colonial Office is negative. So long as events in a colony 
do not result in criticism in Parliament, it is content to abstain 
from action. In Jamaica in 1935, for example, the Schools’ 
Medical Officer reported that out of every 100 children 
examined, 44 were absolutely undernourished, and that in 
the rural parishes 96 out of 100 suffered from hookworm. 
There is no evidence that the Colonial Office took any special 
action on these grim facts; had they affected white children 
in the colony, the instant storm of indignation would have 
resulted at once in angry protest. (8) There is a grave 
tendency in the service to inflict heavy sentences on native 
“agitators ” whose crime, on investigation, turns out to be 
nothing more serious than an urgency to organisation for 
better living conditions. A good example is the recent 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment imposed on Ulric Grant 
in Barbadoes ; he was found guilty of organising only. In 
answer to a protest from Mr. Creech-Jones, Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
(Lord Harlech) declared that it would be “ improper for him 
to comment on a sentence passed by a judge on a decision 
by a jury, and as the exercise of the prerogative of mercy did 
not lie with him, but, under the Constitution, rested solely 
with the Governor, it would be highly improper for him to 
intervene.” Bad as this case is, it is unfortunately typical of 
what occurs where the native demand for civil liberties touches 
the delicate issue of trade-union organisation. 

The real weakness of the whole system lies in the fact 
that the fundamental principles of colonial policy are, in 
this country, no one’s concern. There is no well-organised 
opinion alert about native questions. There is no effective 
continuity of criticism. The only exceptions to this in the 
post-war years has been in Palestine ; and it is not improbable 
that Zionist criticism of official policy there has been at least 
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partly responsible for the latent anti-Semitism of some of the 
officials there. That, perhaps, explains the curious contrast 
between the tenderness with which the Arab revolt has been 
treated compated to the stern measures taken in the West 
Indies. Nothing, in fact, is done on a big scale for the colonies 
unless some untoward event draws public opinion to watch 
events in one of its areas, and, too often, the only result 
of that attention is a Royal Commission, which diverts 
attention, and is followed by a return to the wonted apathy. 
It is not too much to say that in all major matters native 
acquiescence is identified with native loyalty; and any 
departure from that acquiescence is disregarded since it 
questions the basic assumptions upon which the colonial 
empire rests. 

“ This service,” writes Professor Macmillan,’ “. . . (like 
the Indian Civil Service) is acquiring an equally high reputation 
for intellectual ability, integrity and devotion to duty.” In 
the large, this is true. But it should be added that the service 
is also acquiring the characteristic defects of the Indian Civil 
Service—trefusal to examine the postulates of its work, lack 
of imagination, complacency about the larger issues, absence 
of sympathy for the educated members of the subject peoples, 
desire to evade the fundamental controversies. Many of its 
members are literally overwhelmed by the sheer burden or 
the day’s work ; this is especially true of the good District 
Officer who is too often compelled to give up to minutiz 
of administration the time and thought that ought to go to 
the consideration of its main principles. 

At the back of all this lies the deeper doubt whether 
capitalist imperialism, even when mitigated by its foundation 
in political democracy, can ever truly serve the interests of 
those whose destinies it controls. The service is, after all, 
built upon the assumption that the long-run effects of 


1 Op. cit.: p. 271. 
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imperialism are beneficent ; those of its members who are 
led to doubt this beneficence are curiously few in number. 
So, also, in India it has been notable that officials have always 
underestimated the importance and significance of Indian 
opinion because they have, absorbed in the daily task, built 
their lives on the belief that, all in all, the motives of im- 
perialism are not open to question. Dublin Castle took the 
same view about British administration in Ireland. In every 
case there are at least grave reasons to doubt the validity of 
this belief. Granted all that can be said for the ability and 
integrity of the officials, they cannot transcend the limitations 
within which imperialism compels them to do their work. 
The only way to justify colonial possessions is to make the © 
principle of trusteeship so plain a living reality that the record 
is not open to question. No one can read that record to-day 
and claim that this is the case. The best that can be said is 
that many officials do, as individuals, devoted and zealous 
work despite the insuperable difficulties under which they 
labour. But they remain, at the end of it all, the servants of 
a purpose which denies the hope that trusteeship may be 
fulfilled even while it proclaims its devotion to it. The 
contradiction is too stark to be overcome. It cannot be 
tackled at its foundation while the parties to empire have so 
unequal an interest in the result of its operation. 
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By NorMAN MaAcKEnzIE 


S it is assumed that the views of “‘ The Canadian ” 

designated in this title are both representative and 

objective, it is essential that the attitudes of the 

more important groups in Canada towards the 
Empire be described. 

The first and largest group'—about fifty per cent of the 
total population—are Anglo-Saxon or Celtic in origin, and 
as one might expect of those who trace directly to the British 
Isles, it is this group which is most strongly attached to 
Great Britain and the Empire. But it is a mistake to assume 
that even this group or any of the smaller sub-groupings 
within it are united in their attitude towards the Empire. 
The most vocal and seemingly the most influential of these 
sub-groups is composed of ardent, emotional Imperialists. 
They are, in the main, Tories and, as one might expect, are 
generally in warm sympathy with the Conservatives in Great 
Britain. Whether they would as readily support a Socialist 
government in Britain is uncertain, but one can be sure that 
they would be uncomfortable if called upon to do so. This 
gtoup contains most of the “best people.” Some of them 
are first generation stock, but the larger number are Canadian 
born who for sentimental, class or economic reasons—e.g. 
the United Empire Loyalists—are more British than Tory 
England. There are many, however, within this Anglo- 
Saxon Celtic group who are Canadian rather than Empire 
minded in their outlook. Some of them, of Irish origin, 
have not forgotten the fact of their origin; others dislike 
the policies and actions of Tory Britain; still others feel 


that the future of Canada is inevitably North American and 


1 The 1931 Census gives the following divisions based on paternity : 
French .. .. .. 2,927,990 Scottish .. .. .. 1,346,350 
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that the Empire connection is geographically unnatural and 
politically expensive in terms of foreign entanglements and 
wars. But this group is negative, rather than positive like 
their Imperalist fellow-citizens. The result is, in my opinion, 
that if a major crisis involving the Empire occurred, the 
Imperialists, because they are vocal and aggressive, will 
carry Canada into that crisis with them. But they will meet 
with a good deal of individual resistance from the members 
of the second sub-group if this group is called upon for 
personal participation and sacrifice. 

The second major group consists of those of French 
origin, roughly about thirty per cent of the population. At 
the moment, their cultural leaders fear and dislike the North 
American way of life which they consider wholly materialistic 
and a menace to the continued existence of French-Canadian 
culture. For this reason they probably welcome their British 
connection as a sort of counter-weight to or bulwark against 
Americanism. But they are essentially and thoroughly 
“ French-Canadian ” and are generally opposed to any com- 
mitments to or association with Great Britain and the Empire 
which may result in their being involved in an Empire war. 

The third major group consists of those of alien birth, 
#.é., who are not of Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, or French origins, 
about twenty per cent of the total. Within this group are 
representatives of almost every race and nation. The more 
important (as of the year 1931) are Germans 473,544, Scan- 
dinavians 228,049, Ukranians 225,113, Hebrews 156,726, 
Dutch 148,962, Poles 145,503, Indians and Eskimos 128,890, 
and Italians 98,173. It would be a mistake to suppose, 
however, that all of these form a single group which differs 
fundamentally from the Anglo-Saxon and French Canadian 
groups. True, they have no cultural, racial or sentimental 
attachment to Great Britain or the Empire, but in the second 
and later generations the majority of them tend to adopt the 
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North American outlook and way of life, and in their attitude 
towards the Empire are probably not unlike the sub-group 
mentioned earlier, the Canadians of Anglo-Saxon origin who 
are North American rather than Empire minded. It is 
important to emphasize this, because this group is increasing 
in numbers, and as they become “ North American” they 
will tend to counter-balance the French-Canadian elements, 
who are at present gaining upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Cutting across all three of these major groups are other 
loyalties which affect the attitudes of Canadians towards 
Canada and the Empire. The most important are the 
ideological loyalities—Fascism and Communism. Mixed up 
with these are the national loyalties of groups towards their 
mother countries. There is no doubt that the Germans in 
Canada are influenced in their attitude towards Britain—and 
to most Canadians Britain is the Empire—by the policy and 
“ philosophy ” of National Socialism in Germany. Similarly, 
though to a lesser extent, the Italians. Communists, too, 
and many others of Leftist sympathies are influenced in their 
feelings towards the Empire by the attitude of the British 
Government towards Leftist movements and towards the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a very real influence in 
Canada, particularly in Quebec,’ and there is no doubt that 
the attitude of Canadian Catholics towards the Empire is 
affected by the attitude of the Empire towards such events 
as the war in Spain or towards countries and movements, as 
for example the U.S.S.R. 

What I have tried to do, in this brief statement, is to 
suggest that the Canadian views of and attitudes towards 
Britain and the Empire are both mixed and varied, so that 
it is difficult if not impossible to define accurately “ The 
Canadian View of the Empire.” 


1 The 1931 Census gives 41.3 per cent or 4,285,388 Roman Catholics in Canada. 
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Having examined Canadian opinion briefly, I propose 
next to examine Canadian policy—that is the policy of the 
Government and of the political parties—in respect of the 
Empire. Down to 1914, Canada was to all intents a colony 
and was treated and acted as such. True, Canadian Govern- 
ments, both Conservative and Liberal, insisted upon fiscal 
and tariff autonomy ; tried to exercise a measure of control 
over “Canadian” treaties; and found it difficult if not 
impossible, at times, to reconcile Canadian and British 
interests. Sir Wilfred Laurier was fully aware of the impli- 
cations of Britain’s control over Empire foreign policy upon 
Canada, but he thought he could solve this problem by 
rejecting consultation and the responsibility which accom- 
panied it and hoped that he would be free to decide Canada’s 
policy and actions according to the circumstances. 

August, 1914, found Canada acting as an integral part of 
the Empire. But as the Great War dragged on, the interest 
groups, described above, began to be more clearly defined 
and to act in accordance with their sentiments or interests. 
Sir Robert Borden and the Conservatives who were in office 
at the time were whole-hearted believers in and supporters 
of the Empire. But they were sufficiently realistic to know 
that the Canadian people would refuse to allow a situation to 
continue in which they could be and were committed by the 
policy of a Government and Parliament over which they had 
no control. They therefore insisted upon and were given a 
voice in the conduct of the war through War Conferences 
and War Cabinets. They were given separate and inde- 
pendent representation at the Peace Conference and in the 
League of Nations, and they were consulted, in form at least, 
on Empire foreign policy. But no organization or practical 
procedure for consultation and for “ Empire” control over 
“Empire” foreign policy survived the war, and with the 
return of the Liberals to office in 1921, the Borden policy of 
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Canadian participation in and responsibility for a common 
Empire foreign policy was abandoned and the Laurier 
tradition of no consultation, no responsibility and an inde- 
pendent Canadian foreign policy revived. As the “ twenties ” 
were years of peace and as the League of Nations seemed to 
be functioning adequately, Empire relations and foreign policy 
generally presented no particular difficulties to the Liberal 
regimes of that decade. In 1931, when the invasion and 
conquest of Manchuria occurred, the Conservatives were in 
power at Ottawa and a National Conservative Government 
ruled in London. 

This caused the first real doubt and unhappiness in 
Canada about Empire relations that had occurred since the 
war. Mr. Cahan, who represented Canada at the meetings 
of the League dealing with this problem, sympathized with 
and supported Sir John Simon and the British Government. 
The Government of Canada were less certain of the wisdom 
of this attitude, but at least they did nothing about it. Many 
Canadians, however, were disturbed by what they believed 
to be a betrayal of League principles and an alienation of 
potential United States co-operation. For they realized that 
if the League methods were not made effective and if there 
was to be a return to the old methods of power politics, then 
the whole difficult and unsolved problem of Empire foreign 
policy would be revived. At the same time it must be 
admitted that no political party in Canada had any enthusiasm 
for League action which would or might require Canadian 
participation in military sanctions. The Conservatives were 
still in office when sanctions were invoked against Italy ; 
and Canada, together with all the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and practically all the 
members of the League, supported this action. The Liberals 
who succeeded them a few weeks later continued this policy, 
but they publicly rebuked the Canadian representative who 
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had, in a committee of the League, proposed an oil embargo 
against Italy. With the conquest of Ethiopia and the collapse 
of sanctions, Mr. Mackenzie King in a series of speeches 
claimed freedom of action for Canada in respect of both 
League and Empire and seemed to welcome this opportunity 
of ridding himself and his government of these League 
responsibilities for sanctions. In a speech delivered before 
the seventeenth ordinary session of the Assembly of the 
League on September 29, 1936, Mr. King said: “ The 
Nations of the British Commonwealth are held together by 
ties of friendship, by similar political institutions and by 
common attachment to democratic ideals, rather than by 
commitments to join together in war. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment reserves to itself the right to declare, in the light of the 
circumstances existing at the time, to what extent, if at all, 
Canada will participate in conflicts in which other members 
of the Commonwealth may be engaged. . . The Canadian 
House of Commons, by unanimous resolution, has made the 
adoption of undertakings to apply either military or economic 
sanctions subject to the approval of Parliament. What I 
have said and quoted does not mean that in no circumstances 
would the Canadian people be prepared to share in action 
against an aggressor; there have been no absolute commit- 
ments either for or against participation in war or other 
forms of force. It does mean that any decision on the part 
of Canada to participate in war will have to be taken by the 
Parliament or people of Canada in the light of all existing 
circumstances ; circumstances of the day as they exist in 
Canada, as well as in the areas involved.” Despite this 
definite repudiation of commitments to either League or 
Empire, which he has repeated on several occasions, Mr. King 
has done nothing in a positive way to ensure that this 
freedom of action will be possible if and when a crisis occurs. 
In respect of the League, around which there are no strong 
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feelings of an emotional kind, no problem exists. Mr. King’s 
negative policy, coinciding as it does with that of the 
majority of League members, in effect means that League 
sanctions will never be invoked and therefore are not a 
problem. 

The situation in respect of the Empire however is totally 
different. Here, everything except the divided state of 
Canadian opinion outlined above, makes for participation in 
Empire wars. It has been so in the past, and neither Mr. King 
nor anybody else has done anything in a positive way, after 
the fashion of the South African and Irish Free State status 
and neutrality measures, to lessen the chance of it happening 
again. Meanwhile, sentiments strengthened by propaganda, 
economic interests, participation in Britain’s rearmament 
programme (particularly in respect of aviation), suggest that 
if Britain is involved in war, Canada’s choice will already 
have been made for participation. True, Mr. King told the 
Canadian House of Commons just before it was prorogued 
that his Government was not prepared to allow the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom to establish and control schools 
or camps in Canada for the training of aviators for the Royal 
Air Force. But a few days later, after the matter had been 
discussed in the Press, and no doubt after consulting his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, he qualified his statement and said 
that his Government was prepared to co-operate with the 
United Kingdom Government in this matter, but that any 
such schools established in Canada must be under the control 
of the Government of Canada. While Mr. King and the 
Liberals seem to be unable to free Canada from the obligation 
to participate in Empire wars, assuming that they want to 
do so, the Conservatives seem to have just as much difficulty 
about ensuring that participation in advance—again assuming 
that they so desire. At the Conservative convention which 
met in Ottawa in the early weeks of July, 1938, the 
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ultra-imperialists made a determined effort to achieve this. 
The French-Canadian delegates from Quebec tried to ensure 
that Canada would not be under any obligation to go to the 
assistance of the Empire. Neither group was successful. 
The final outcome was the usual compromise in the form of 
the resolution that “we believe that the defence of Canada 
and the preservation of our liberties can best be promoted 
by consultation and co-operation between all members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ”—which may mean 
a lot or nothing. The C.C.F.—the third party in Canada— 
while it is unlikely to elect any considerable number of 
members to the Federal Parliament in the near future, does 
represent the views of a considerable body of Canadian 
people. It polled 400,000 votes in 1935. In the main it 
seems to be opposed to overseas commitments whether they 
be League or Empire. This attitude is the result of a mixture 
of pacifism, isolationism and socialist reluctance to participate 
in capitalist wars. Recently, however, like movements of 
the Left in other countries and at a time when it is probably 
too late to do any good, this party has come out strongly in 
favour of collective security, but it still denounces participation 
in Imperialist wars, whatever that may mean. The Com 
munists are too small a group to be politically important 
save in a propagandist way, while the “ Social Creditors ” 
seem to have much the same mixed sentiments about the 
Empire as the Liberals and Conservatives. 

Other matters which influence Canadian opinion and 
policy in respect of the Empire are geography and economic 
interests. Canada’s position on the North American con- 
tinent makes her relations with the United States of paramount 
importance. It is conceivable that Canada, or at least the 
individuals who inhabit Canada, could exist and carry on, 
even though they were not part of the British Empire. It 
is practically inconceivable that they could continue to exist 
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in their present way of life, or for that matter any other of 
their own choosing, if the United States willed otherwise. 
For that reason the most important concern of Canadian 
foreign policy must always be that Canada shall never find 
herself in any combination hostile to the United States. 
Despite this, however, sentiment plays such a small part in 
the relations of Canada and the United States as contrasted 
with the Empire relationship, save in a negative way—for 
many Canadians are jealous of and strongly dislike the United 
States—that the foreign policy and actions of the United 
States Government rarely if ever become a matter of con- 
troversy in Canada, as does that of Great Britain. There is 
no feeling that we will ever be called upon to send troops 
to assist the United States as there is in the case of the 
Empire. True, the United States, like Canada, is thousands 
of miles away from the world’s “ hot spots ” while London 
is only seven minutes distant from potential air raids. But 
there is far more than distance or danger in the difference 
with which Canadians view the United States and the Empire. 
In addition to the fact, which consciously or unconsciously 
most Canadians recognize, that we must at all costs ensure 
that the United States is always on our side or neutral, there 
is the further feeling, resented by most of the ardent 
imperialists, that the Monroe Doctrine applies to Canada. 
This is true, so it is argued, not because the United States 
loves Canada so much that they are prepared to fight to 
protect her, but because the United States in her own 
interests cannot permit any aggressive Asiatic or European 
power to establish bases in Canada from which they would 
threaten the industrial centres of the United States. This all 
tends to complicate our relations with the Empire, for if we 
ate automatically committed to support the Empire, it is 
conceivable that this might bring us into opposition to the 
United States. For that reason, the more ardent supporters 
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of the Empire in Canada tend to ignore the existence of these 
facts of geography. The more intelligent of them, like Mr. 
Meighen, bend their efforts towards preventing the Empire 
from being involved in situations which might endanger 
relations with the United States. There is no doubt that the 
firmness of Mr. Meighen’s opposition to the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty when he was Conservative Prime 
Minister in 1921 was due to his belief that it was a menace 
to good relations between the Empire (and, therefore, Canada) 
and the United States. The isolationists seem prepared to 
allow Great Britain complete freedom in shaping Empire 
policy even with the United States, apparently on the 
assumption that if a crisis does occur as a result of this policy, 
Canada can and will leave the Empire rather than fight the 
United States. The Far East plays little part in the life of 
Canada or in the policy of the Government, save as it affects 
the larger issues of her relations with the Empire and the 
United States. True, we have some 75,000 Orientals in 
Canada, most of them in British Columbia, and this gives 
rise, from time to time, to anti-Oriental agitation. We also 
find in the Orient a limited market for our exports, which 
include many of the raw materials necessary for the conduct 
of a war. But believing as we do that none of the great 
Asiatic powers would undertake the difficult task of invading 
us, particularly as that would probably mean taking on the 
United States as well, we refuse to get unduly excited about 
what happens in the Far East. 

The rest of the Western Hemisphere, too, which we 
loosely describe as Latin America plays a small part in our 
thinking about the Empire or foreign policy. There are 
those in Canada who believe we should be members of the 
Pan-American Union and attend Pan-American Conferences 
and there seems no logical or important reason why we 
should not do so. Most of the interest in this question is 
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confined to academic, isolationist and French-Canadian circles. 
The academic group approves generally of any widening of 
our international contacts. The isolationists see in this a 
political and economic alternative to Europe, if that con- 
tinent becomes submerged in war and revolution. The 
French-Canadians probably see in it, because of its large 
Latin-American membership, a counterweight to the English- 
speaking American materialism of the United States and 
English Canada, in whose shadow they constantly live. The 
Empire-minded tend to disapprove of it as a possible com- 
petitor for Empire loyalty, while the majority of Canadians 
ignore it completely, probably because Latin-America plays 
such a small part in the economic or cultural life of Canada. 

Owing to events in Europe, North Africa and China, 
and to the attitudes of governments towards these events, 
the League of Nations and Collective Security no longer 
(or at least not at present) play an important part in Canadian 
affairs. There are many Canadians who believe that the 
unity of both Canada and the Empire can only be maintained 
in a world in which war has been controlled or in one in 
which Canada and the Empire can avoid participation in war. 
The League of Nations and Collective Security offered an 
intellectual solution of this problem. The failure of govern- 
ments to make the League principles and procedures effective 
—and for this failure the Great Powers must bear most of 
the blame—means that there no longer exists any mechanism 
or method for preventing or avoiding war save the old ones 
of diplomacy, armaments and alliances or, where feasible, 
isolation. These have not proved adequate in the past and 
these same Canadians are sceptical about their efficiency in 
the future. The result is that they adopt a somewhat 
fatalistic attitude about League, Empire and even the future 
of Canada itself. If nothing happens, if war does not occur, 
or if Britain and the Empire can keep out of war, these things 
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will go on much as they are at present. If war does come, 
they anticipate suffering and disaster and a very questionable 
future for either Canada or Empire in their present political 
forms. These are some of the factors which shape Canada’s 
views and policies in respect of the Empire. 

Let us turn now to the question implicit in the title to 
this article : What do Canadians or what does “A Canadian ” 
think of the Empire? The just reply—which I believe is 
shared by the majority of Canadians—is that the world would 
be a less pleasant place for Canada and for Canadians if the 
British Empire were destroyed. Such a fate does not seem 
possible if war can be prevented or, failing that, if partici- 
pation in it can be avoided. Canadians therefore examine 
the reports of Government policy in Great Britain with the 
greatest interest. They witness the steps taken to avoid 
participation in war and they approve of them. They learn 
of the increasing armaments of Britain and, in the circum- 
stances, they approve of that. They hear of the measures 
being taken to avoid war and they approve of these measures. 
But in all cases the better-informed among them ask them- 
selves whether all of these are not mere stop-gaps, which may 
postpone war but which do little or nothing to ensure that 
it will not occur in even more disastrous form in the near 
future. They consider their own country, Canada, relatively 
secure from the dangers of invasion. They see the Imperialists 
among them and, they believe, the Government of the 
United Kingdom, trying to construct an effective Empire 
collective system, based on a common defence policy. They 
believe that other parts of the Empire, and notably Great 
Britain herself, occupy a much more dangerous position than 
Canada does and are therefore more likely to be attacked or 
drawn into war. They know by experience that participation 
by Canada in such an event is tragically expensive. They 
see the Government of the United Kingdom seeking safety 
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in isolation or in trying to limit its commitments to those 
areas which are vital to the protection of British interests. 
Some of them ask themselves: why, if the British Govern- 
ment finds the policy of supporting a general collective 
system unwise or dangerous or if it seeks safety in isolation 
or limited commitments shouldn’t Canada adopt the same 
policy and retire into her North American security, such as 
it is ? But the more realistic believe that the emotional pressure 
for participation in any major war in which Britain is engaged, 
will carry Canada into that war. At the same time they know 
that there is sufficient opposition to such action on both 
rational and emotional grounds, to make general and extensive 
preparation for such participation either in consultation or 
defence politically hazardous. In other words they realize 
that for the time being they can neither go in for Empire co- 
operation in an intelligent way or stay out of it. At the 
moment, the tide of propaganda and public sentiment seems to 
be running in the Empire direction ; that means our involve- 
ment in any Empire war which may occur in the near future. 
But such involvement will make the task of maintaining 
Canadian unity difficult if not impossible. It may make the 
cost of continued existence within the Empire prohibitive, 
but for the present there seems little that one can do about it 
save to hope that no Empire war occurs. Taking a long view 
of this situation and these problems, time would seem to be 
against continued Canadian membership in a centralized 
Empire, whose policies in major questions are and must be 
dictated by the needs of the United Kingdom geography 
and the expense of participation in Empire defence. All 
suggest that unless the Empire and the world can solve the 
problem of how to prevent wars, Canada will tend more and 
more to develop her own policies and to become what she 
really is—a North American nation or at least part of a 
North American nation. 








AN AUSTRALIAN LOOKS AT THE 
EMPIRE 


By Joun A. McCattum 


TP WAS born a colonial of the old British Empire which 
reached its zenith in 1897. To-day I am outside that 
Empire but am a member of a Commonwealth which 
JL is part of a British Commonwealth of Nations. The old 
Empire still exists. Its armed forces and public servants still 
keep the peace and restrain the heathen in six continents and 
a hundred islands. But Australia is no longer part of that 
Empire. It is a sovereign state with its own diminutive 
Empire in New Guinea. And in place of the simple assertion 
of unswerving loyalty to the homeland which colonials in 
1897 regarded as a sufficient Imperial tie, we have a series of 
Declarations and a Statute, which must have strained the wit 
of many men to discover, and defy the wit of any man to 
understand. This much, however, I deduce from the “ meta- 
physical niceties” of the Balfour Memorandum and the 
lawyer-like evasions of the Statute of Westminster. My 
rights and duties as an Australian citizen constitute the whole 
of my rights and duties as a British citizen. In the Crown 
colonies and India I have no share. 

This position I find unsatisfactory. I could be content 
to be a fully fledged citizen of a new nation, and if this were 
the eighteenth century I should be quite satisfied to watch 
the Britons of Britain run their Empire while the Britons of 
Australia developed their continent. But we do not live in 
the eighteenth century. The small nations can no longer live 
by organizing an efficient militia and avoiding entangling 
alliances. They can live only by entering an alliance strong 
enough to resist predatory powers, or by becoming part of 
some super-national aggregation. 
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The British Empire to-day is the larger aggregation to 
which Australia must adhere for protection. It possesses for 
most older Australians a sanction far higher than any alliance 
or new federation would have. Its roots are in the dim 
past, and most of the sentiments which dignify life are 
associated with it. But this sense of a mystic origin prevents 
the precise weighing of mutual advantages and obligations 
which a deliberately formed alliance would necessitate. 
Consequently we have formed a Commonwealth of nations 
within the Empire on the assumption that the Dominions 
have no definite obligations to one another, and none to 
Great Britain except that of not declaring their complete 
political independence. The mother country, on the other 
hand, has shed none of her former responsibilities. She must 
shoulder the full cost and care of the Crown colonies and 
must govern India while preparing it for Dominion Status. 
She must protect the sea routes, which are as vitial to the 
Dominions as to herself, and she must undertake the diplo- 
matic juggling which to-day is the only method of averting 
or delaying war. 

I can only regard the present organization of the Empire 
as provisional and transitional. If that were the view of 
everybody concerned, we could accept the Statute of West- 
minster as an admirable instrument of Government. The 
mother country, which has organized the machinery and 
understands the technique of governing “‘ backward peoples,” 
must retain undivided responsibility for that task. She must 
control the navy and inevitably must pay for it. She must 
hold the balances which decide for peace or war. But only 
on the understanding that the Dominions are undertaking 
other duties which concern the whole Empire, and that they 
have rights which in some measure compensate for their 
inability to perform the primary functions of sovereign states, 
and only on the further understanding that they are preparing 
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themselves for fuller participation in the affairs of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Now it is just these indispensable understandings which 
are lacking. No Dominion is preparing itself for fuller 
patticipation in the affairs of the Commonwealth. No 
Dominion is doing work for the whole Empire which 
adequately compensates Britain for the enormous cost of 
re-arming. And no Dominion has a voice in international 
affairs which is proportional to the hazards and losses it will 
endure if some mistake of a British diplomatic conjurer 
plunges the whole Empire into war. It follows that our 
present Balfour Memorandum and Statute of Westminster 
status are logically unsatisfactory and actually dangerous. 

We may disregard logic which has no appeal for English- 
men or Australians except those of Scottish ancestry. The 
danger concerns us all. It arises, in the first place, from two 
contradictory conceptions of “ Dominion Status.” ‘To some, 
this strange offspring of metaphysics and jurisprudence is an 
instrument designed to maintain British unity by placating 
the national feeling of the former colonials. To others it is 
a device for securing independence while saving the face of 
the British Government. I often wonder what was actually 
in the minds of the men who drafted the documents which 
so admirably synthesize these incongruities. To Lord 
Balfour, of course, men were but flies and the whole of 
human experience a mere summer. What an achievement 
to spin a glittering spider’s web which would hold a few flies 
together for even a few moments! But there were some for 
whom the Btitish Empire had unrivalled intrinsic importance, 
and others for whom their own Dominion nations had a 
similar unique value. They all agreed to ignore their real 
differences and accept a superficial compromise. In accepting 
this compromise we must ask whether we are tending toward 
unity or dissolution. 
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There is a positive drive and a no less dangerous drift 
toward dissolution. In Britain, it is only the drift which 
must be arrested. Nobody who swings any weight in the 
homeland wants to break up the Empire. But the drift at 
times equals the Pilate-like criminality of one who washes 
his hands of the matter which most concerns his honour. 
The British Government seems to have learnt only one 
lesson from its unsuccessful attempt to maintain the integrity 
of the Empire by armed force in 1776. You must not coerce 
oversea Britons by using political and military force. But if 
powerful business interests in Britain force its Government 
into policies which may antagonize the Dominions, the 
history book has no clear lesson, and so policy drifts. 

In all the Dominions there is a dangerous drift, in some 
a deadly drive toward dissolution. 

New Zealand stands out as the one Dominion which is 
steadfastly for the British Commonwealth. Mr. Savage’s 
recent dissent from the Chamberlain policy attests this as 
clearly as the “ Yes” attitude adopted by all former Prime 
Ministers. His view was, so it seems to me, that the League 
and the Covenant were a necessary element in the defensive 
system of the British Commonwealth. You may class this 
view as self-interest masquerading in a robe of righteousness 
or as the pedantry of sentimentalism, or damn it any way you 
will. It was a gesture, none the less, in opposition to the 
reversal of British Commonwealth policy by unilateral action 
on the part of the Imperial Cabinet. It is fair to assume, 
therefore, that whether governed by “yes-men” or “ no- 
men,” New Zealand regards the Union of the whole Common- 
wealth as vital. 

In Australia centrifugal tendencies are powerful. One 
could not estimate their strength or the strength of counter 
tendencies without making a thorough survey of the 
Australian economy and of the social and political sentiments 
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which it has generated. But certain broad tendencies are 
clear. The development of secondary industries has created 
vested interests which demand the whole Australian market 
for their goods, and has evoked a feeling of resentment 
among British manufacturers. It has also by skilful propa- 
ganda strengthened the sentiment that Australia should be 
“ first.” At the same time, the shrinking of the British 
market for certain primary products has promoted an oppor- 
tunistic attitude among our exporters. Wool, for instance, 
must be sold, and if Japan is an expanding market, then the 
quid pro quo that Japan demands must be granted, whatever 
Lancashire may think! Thus on the two “ capitalistic” 
fronts the forces making for dissolution of the Empire gain 
ground. But there is no corresponding gain for the centrip- 
etal forces in the ranks of Australian Labour. Inevitably, 
the Trade Unions and the political party, which is their 
creation and, too often, their creature, are primarily concerned 
with the material conditions of existence. Inevitably, and 
tightly, when they transcend what is base and enjoy the pure 
aether of self-denying sentiment, they join the oppressed 
against the oppressors. But this mood of pure righteousness 
has not yet led them to accept a four-square British Common- 
wealth as the best instrument available in an imperfect world, 
for withstanding oppressors. The cosmopolitan in outlook 
have looked to Geneva or Moscow. The narrow in outlook 
have consistently refused to look outside the bounds of 
Australia. 

Confessedly, separatist opinion in Australia is incon- 
siderable. But as I give it my unwilling ear, I feel that its 
shrill little voice may be the herald of disaster. A little known 
Sydney journal, The Publicist, conducts an insistent campaign 
for “‘ Australian Culture.” It does not advocate the secession 
of the Australian Commonwealth from the British Common- 
wealth. That would be quite too Victorian or pre-Victorian. 
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It does not demand a new Washington to arise and deliver 
Australia from tyranny of a new King George. If my 
inferences from its studied defiance of what most Britons 
consider decent is sound, it would consider three of the 
Royal Georges better than George Washington, and George 
Washington himself as the pre-incarnation of George V and 
George VI. But that is incidental. What The Publicist 
advocates is important because it shows a shrewd appreciation 
of tendencies current in Australia, of which most Australians 
are unaware. It says, in effect, the British Empire is rotting 
away. Let it rot. When the process is complete Australia, 
provided its people have learnt to be self-reliant, will be an 
independent State. 

My knowledge of the other Dominions is slight. But the 
prevailing sentiment in Canada seems separatist or indifferent ; 
a large part of South Africa is hostile, and Eire, after having 
peacefully conquered Great Britain, still luxuriates in its 
divine discontent. In all, it is an understatement to say that 
the centrifugal forces are making headway and not meeting 
any serious opposition. 

The problem confronting us is to strengthen the centrip- 
etal forces. These include mutually profitable trade relations, 
sentimental ties, and some closer constitutional under- 
standings. 

The beginning of widsom, in discussing the first, is to 
reject the project of an Imperial Zollverein. The conception 
of an Empire living almost on its own resources and ready 
to defy the rest of the world was always unsound, and to-day 
bears no relation to reality. The material existence of Britain 
depends on her profitable trade relations with countries 
outside the Empire. Her chance of retaining her overseas 
possessions depends on the goodwill of France and U.S.A. 
at least. These obvious truths should not need to be stated, 
but policies which neglect them are constantly advocated by 
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the irresponsible. And it is necessary for British public 
opinion to recognize that the Dominions also must live and 
trade with their neighbours whether these are Empire 
countries or not. 

But the second and greater part of wisdom is to recognize 
that the absence of mutually beneficial trade between the 
mother country and any particular Dominion means the 
ultimate loss of that Dominion. To put an extreme case : 
If Australia continues to buy and sell less in the British 
market and to buy and sell more in the Japanese market, she 
will eventually drift from the British to the Japanese 
Empire. 

The practical policy that must be evolved from these two 
pillars of wisdom cannot be stated in the cant terms of 
commercial slogans. I believe that the injunctions to “ buy 
British” and “buy in the cheapest markets” are equally 
mischievous. All that we can lay down as a condition of 
Empire continuance is that the modicum of inter-Empire 
trade necessary to keep a Dominion within the British com- 
mercial orbit must be preserved. In a world where quotas 
and tariffs abound, this can only be done by agreements 
negotiated between the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Dominions. The difficulties involved in framing 
such agreements are too obvious at this moment, when our 
Ministers are returning empty-handed from London. I can 
give no advice except the truism that we in Australia and you 
in Britain must develop a public opinion which will strengthen 
the arms of negotiating Ministers so that they can resist the 
siren song of local vested interests. The broad truth is that 
we must trade with those we love, or we shall find ourselves 
loving those with whom we trade. And to us in Australia, 
this latter course means not only that we must eventually 
drift away from our political connection with Great Britain, 
but also that we must abandon the generous humane Western 
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European tradition and accept the sleek, cruel attitude 
toward reality which dominates Japan. 

The cultivation of sentiments which will promote Imperial 
union is the second part of our problem. That sentiments 
can be manufactured like cars and spare parts is too apparent. 
Dr. Goebbels’ success is merely the laboratory demonstration 
of what psychologists have been teaching us for years. We 
may have to adopt such methods to escape annihilation. All 
my native impulses resist such a policy. I believe there is a 
wild natural growth and a cultivated garden growth of decent 
sentiment which will outlast the factory product. Let me 
apply this to the practical problem of keeping the British 
Commonwealth intact. 

For over thirty years we have experienced a flood of 
well-intentioned Imperial propaganda. I have watched it as 
a schoolboy and as a schoolmaster. My deliberate opinion 
is, that it is not merely useless but positively mischievous. 
The reaction of the healthy Australian schoolboy is exactly 
that described by Kipling in “ Stalky and Co.” to the “ jelly- 
bellied flag flapper.” Young Australians and, I believe, 
young Britons everywhere, do not incline toward the pompous 
person who tells them the British Empire is a “ good thing.” 
They whisper to one another that there must be something 
secretly wrong with the British Empire if that sort of man 
comes here to tell us that sort of thing. 

Yet we must have Empire propaganda, or education, or 
both. And we must have some concept of Empire which 
can be successfully “put over” to the unintelligent and 
accepted by the intelligent. It must be capable of crystallisa- 
tion into a slogan, but since I am writing for the intelligent 
and not trying to “ put it over ” the unintelligent, I am not 
now concerned with that problem. Let us state our concept 
clearly and make it the rock of our salvation. “ The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the British Empire in the 
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narrower sense as consisting of the Crown colonies and 
India, together constitute an organization which gives the 
people born within it a better chance of living a good life 
than many other political organizations. The British Com- 
monwealth and Empire is not as good as some non-existent 
political organizations you have traced out in your day 
dreams. It may not be better than the French or American 
Republics. That does not matter. The point for every 
person within the British group of people’s is that he will 
risk everything good by leaving the British connection, and 
he will retain some good and perhaps gain more by remaining 
within it. Above all, he will retain the power to make some 
important decisions in the ordering of his own life. In other 
words, he will have some part of the thing we call personal 
liberty!” I hope some person will frame less clumsily this 
basic concept of the British Commonwealth. For the notions 
I have inadequately expressed are those that Britons in all 
quarters of the earth must accept if the British Empire is to 
endure. 

Last, I approach the “lion in the path,” the apparently 
impossible British Imperial Constitution. Twenty years ago 
in a hospital at Birmingham I read The Problem of the Com- 
wealth, by Lionel Curtis, the purest soul who ever bumped 
his head against the clouds and yet avoided stubbing his 
toes on the hard earth. When I handed it back to the 
Christian gentlemen who had lent it, I said, “ This is magnifi- 
cent, but it won’t work.” He replied, “ But we British people 
must keep together in some way.” I agreed. Yet, twenty 
years after we have not found the way. As I have indicated, 
trade relations and common sentiments must prepare the way, 
and some constitutional understanding must establish it. 

I hope my ungenerous jibes at the Balfour Memorandum 
and the Statute of Westminster have not conveyed the 
impression that I regard them as mistakes. Considered as 
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halting places, they are admirable. But if we consider them 
as a permanent British Constitution we are lost. They mark 
the furthest point of our drifting. We must either drift 
further apart—to be blunt, we must either separate for ever, 
ot find some constitutional device for closer union. 

Ultimately, I believe that constitutional device will take 
the form of some federative instrument of government. But 
not yet. Not, I fear, until long after we are dead and buried. 
The immediate problems are: First, how can the govern- 
ments of the different British Sovereign States find a common 
policy ; second, how can the citizens of the British Common- 
wealth make decisions on problems common to all of them ? 

The first problem, at the moment, can only be solved by 
exchanges of opinion between governments. None of us 
ate ready for an Imperial Government which would supersede 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. But this problem 
would largely solve itself if we fairly faced the second problem. 

The citizens of the British Commonwealth are not able 
to make even a reasonable snap judgment on issues which 
may decide their destiny. Many, of course, do not want it. 
But a considerable minority wants a voice, however ineffectual, 
amid the myriad voices which shape or strive against its 
destiny. There are people in the Dominions who would make 
every sacrifice for the Empire, if they were sure that their small 
voice was considered before the sacrifice had been arranged. 
No convention will be summoned in our time to draw up a 
constitution for the queer collection of peoples which has 
been assembled under the Union Jack. Instead we must face 
the disquieting possibility that we may drift apart or be 
broken up by the superior force of some group of aggressive 
Powers. But if we remain in the communion of shared 
tradition, experience and free interchange of thought may 
preserve our existing sovereign states as potential partners 
in the future British Commonwealth. 
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THE EMPIRE 
THROUGH NEW ZEALAND EYES 


By Donatp Cowle. 


T must be pointed out at once that New Zealand 

contains the purest British stock of any of the 

Dominions. Until the close of last century immigrants 

from the homeland supplied the greater part of the 
population increase ; and from 1901 to 1932 the same source 
supplied 29 per cent. of the annual increment. It was not 
until 1925 that this Dominion had its first native-born Prime 
Minister. Therefore the attitude of New Zealanders towards 
Britain has always been filial and friendly, very much as that 
of an independent and growing son to his father. Australia 
was colonised first by British misfits, whose temper has 
tinctured the national disposition towards the homeland ever 
since ; South Africa is partly Dutch, and less than 50 per 
cent of Canadians derive from Britain. But New Zealand 
was colonised exclusively and under happy auspices by the 
best type of Britons. Her sons and daughters still speak of 
the United Kingdom as “Home.” The compliment is 
returned by the many Englishmen who regard New Zealand 
as by far the most satisfactory of the Dominions. 

When those carefully-selected shiploads of English gentle- 
men, traders and decent yeomen began to arrive at remote 
Aotearoa in the forties of last century they found to their 
great satisfaction that geographical and climatic conditions 
very nearly matched those of the country they had left. 
Certainly it was somewhat disconcerting to discover that 
men and beasts, vegetation and ideas of social justice matured 
far quicker than in Britain, and there was some foolish trouble 
with the dispossessed Maoris, but fundamentally this was a 
new Albion of the South, and settlement proceeded smoothly 
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without undue racial metamorphosis. Britain was a remote 
abode of autocratic Colonial Office muddlers and well-meaning 
family relations; Australia across the water was a rough 
haunt of convicts and unscrupulous traders ; the rest of the 
world, let alone a unified British Empire, might scarcely have 
existed. 

Indeed, the sole concern of those early, hard-working 
British settlers in remote New Zealand was that they be left 
by the homeland and the world to pursue their sweated 
pioneering in peace. Unfortunately it was necessary to 
obtain troops and money from Britain to prosecute those 
wretched Maori Wars. One epigrammatic politician of the 
period was moved to complain that he would “ rather be 
governed by Nero on the spot than by a Board of Angels in 
London.” The usual pile of acrimonious correspondence on 
points of administrative detail had passed between harassed 
Governors and their Executive Councils and the indifferent, 
distant Colonial Office. But it must be insisted that New 
Zealand’s isolated geographical position and the manner ot 
her settlement combined to encourage a certain exclusiveness 
of insularity of temperament among her people at that stage. 
The pioneers were digging themselves in. 

Towards the end of the century, however, a number of 
factors operated to bring the people of New Zealand in closer 
contact with overseas developments and interests. Wool 
and frozen meat were sent in increasing quantities to London, 
and in return large sums of money were borrowed from 
Britain to promote land development and public works. 
Then New Zealand became for the first time conscious of 
her position as an outpost of British civilisation in the Pacific. 
In the same way that Britain and the United States recently 
haggled over the possession of Pacific islands for air bases, 
European nations in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century scrambled for vital anchorages on the new Pacific 
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steamship routes. An unversed New Zealand Govern- 
ment actually wrote to Downing Street asking that ships of 
war be sent to annex (on behalf of New Zealand) the entire 
atchipelago of South Sea Islands. Unfortunately, however, 
Downing Street at that time had hands filled elsewhere, and 
after the Secretary for the Colonies had pronounced it to be 
“crude and undigested,” the grandiose New Zealand plan 
was dropped. 

But it is fairly certain that the bulk of New Zealanders 
were not disappointed at this failure. Once again it is possible 
to visualise sturdy farmers and taciturn traders returning with 
grim concentration to field and shop. Neither did they 
evince much enthusiasm when their nervous representatives 
attended the first Colonial Conference ; nor were they unduly 
interested when boatloads of their sons departed for that 
ridiculous Boer War. Admittedly the colony rose as one man 
to shout an emphatic negative when federation with the new 
Commonwealth of Australia was suggested in 1900 ; and New 
Zealand voices were notably loud at the Trafalgar centenary 
of 1905 in “ witnessing to Heaven the necessity and bene- 
ficence of a navy, the financial support of which, singularly 
enough, was left almost exclusively to the meaner-minded 
inhabitants of the British Isles.” And it was gratifying to be 
informed by Whitehall in 1907 that New Zealand was no 
longer a childish colony but at last an independent, adult 
Dominion. 

Nevertheless, New Zealand’s attitude towards Britain 
and what Joseph Chamberlain and Rudyard Kipling had been 
pleased to christen her Empire was entirely negative and non- 
committal in those Edwardian days of mounting prosperity 
and leisurely politics. The menace of Germany was dimly 
recognised, but complete confidence was placed in Britain’s 
strength and prestige to warn off enemies or repulse them 


1 New Zealand: A Short History, by J. C. Beaglehole. (Allen & Unwin, 1936.) 
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quickly if they attacked. Although New Zealand had enjoyed 
independent sovereignty for over half a century, until the 
European war of 1914-1918 her international status and her 
international interests were completely subordinate to those 
of Britain. During that war, however, New Zealand assisted 
the mother country, not only in the field, but also in the 
council chamber; and afterwards she became an original 
and independent member of the League of Nations. Since 
the war, therefore, New Zealand has become increasingly 
conscious of her world position, of her position as a member 
of the British Commonwealth, and inversely, of her incipient 
nationhood. The recent trend of power politics, especially 
the emergence of a great b/oc of nations with similar militaristic 
ideas and ambitions, has forced this Dominion to look to her 
defences and revised her policies. Because of such events as 
the failure of the League to prevent the annexation of Man- 
churia by Japan, and the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy, 
followed by the Spanish civil war, the Japanese invasion of 
China proper, and the Anschluss, New Zealand has definitely 
been forced “to think for herself.” Previously she relied 
upon the strength or prestige of Britain to protect her shores 
and trade routes in an emergency. But the difficulties of 
maintaining vital communications across the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific during those European war years could not 
soon be forgotten. New Zealanders asked themselves what 
would have happened had there been no Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance at that time. 

Still it must be admitted that until the last few years 
successive Dominion governments did not translate any 
misgivings they might have had into open policy. The 
principal concern of most British governments in this age 
has been the conduct of foreign relations, but until the coming 
of Mr. M. J. Savage’s Labour Government it was the 
exception for a New Zealand administration to concern 
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itself with events outside the home sphere. This Dominion 
deplored rather than hailed the Statute of Westminster. 
Representatives of Liberal-Conservative New Zealand gov- 
ernments at post-war Imperial Conferences were always 
tacitly opposed to the other Dominions in their request for 
more power in imperial affairs. In the words of a Dominion 
commentator, “‘ All that New Zealand asked was that it 
should be given a voice in the internal relations of the 
Empire, but that when the Empire spoke it should speak 
with one voice. That idea of partnership rather than standing 
alone was more than mere words. ... New Zealand had 
remained more closely bound to Great Britain, constitutionally, 
economically and in defence than the other Dominions.” 
Until recently the New Zealand Department of External 
Affairs, supposed to advise the Government on matters of 
imperial and foreign policy, consisted of only two or three 
civil servants working on a part-time basis. New Zealand 
administrations have had neither the machinery nor the 
advisers to help them make up their minds on fundamental 
issues. The present Labour Government is little better off 
as regards equipment and personnel, but a great and significant 
change has taken place in the attitude of politicians towards 
the Empire and the world in the last three years. 
Undoubtedly this change has been implemented by the 
election of a strong Labour Government with humanitarian 
ideals and definite ideas about the conduct of international 
relations ; but it has also been in part the product of that 
new awareness of vulnerability and nationhood mentioned 
above. Three-quarters of the overseas trade of this Dominion, 
a country that has no domestic market of importance, is done 
with remote Britain, and that trade is sea-borne. New Zea- 
landers see the Pacific dominated by Japan, and Japan ranged 
by the side of Germany and Italy, if not in belligerent alliance, 
at least in tacit understanding. They know that the British 
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navy has its Singapore base, but they realise that for a base 
to be effective it must be manned, and Britain cannot be in 
all places at once. They have a very small population, but 
occupy a large country with great agricultural and mineral 
wealth. They are afraid. 

Since Labour has been in power the outward official 
expression of this fear has been a vigorous re-affirmation of 
faith in the system of collective security, and several practical 
proposals have been made for implementing that system. 
The present New Zealand Government believes whole- 
heartedly that the League of Nations provides potentially 
the best machinery for the preservation of international 
peace. But as representative of a nation of farmers, pre- 
occupied since earliest days with problems of livelihood, it 
also holds the belief that peace can only follow the establish- 
ment of world economic security. When Mr. Savage returned 
from the Imperial Conference of last year he told the House 
of Representatives that their delegation had been “ firmly 
convinced that unless there was something in the nature of 
an economic settlement, there would never be anything in 
the nature of peace.... The main reason for war and 
unrest is that the people of the various nations are not buyers 
to the same extent as they are producers.” This attitude, 
however, was consonant with complete faith in the Genevan 
principle, particularly if the League were reinforced by the 
establishment of an International Equity Tribunal and an 
International Police Force. The extent to which this section 
of opinion is willing to go was demonstrated when the 
Dominion put forward her proposals for the reform of the 
League Covenant at the end of 1936. Mr. W. J. Jordan 
laid down the following three points as necessary for the 
effective application of sanctions: “ (1) Sanctions should be 
immediate and automatic; (2) economic sanctions should 


' The Dominion, New Zealand, September 30th, 1937. 
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take the form of the complete boycott contemplated already 
in Article 16 of the Covenant; (3) sanctions should have 
behind them the certainty that the Powers applying them 
would be able, and, if necessary, prepared to enforce them.” 

But even the most radical and idealistic New Zealanders 
realise to the full that their country by itself is helpless to 
promote the principles enunciated above. They appreciate 
wholeheartedly the value of the imperial connexion. Thus 
we find those same Ministers who have been such outspoken 
supporters of the League deliberately turning round from 
time to time to affirm their faith in arms and imperial loyalty. 
Announcing a new defence scheme last year the Minister for 
Finance (Mr. Walter Nash) stated that “until the League 
becomes effective, the Government must take the steps 
necessary inside its powers to defend the Dominion.”* And 
when Mr. Savage returned from the last Imperial Conference 
he stated categorically (in almost the same words as those 
used by his Liberal-Conservative predecessors on similar 
home-coming occasions) : 

We did not agree on everything—far from it—but 
our objectives were about the same. If Britain is in 
difficulties to-morrow, I do not think there will be much 
division. I think about the same thing will happen as 
happened last time.* 

But the present New Zealand Government is by no means 
fully representative of the country. It was elected to office 
in 1935 On a wave of popular reaction against the cautious 
depression policy of a Liberal-Conservative coalition ; and it 
may be said that the temper of the people to-day, thanks to 
better prices for their all-important export produce, is far 
more individualistic than it was then. Socialist councils 
were unseated at the recent municipal elections, and Labour 

1 The Times, September 30th, 1936. 


2 The New Zealand Herald, September 29th, 1937. 
* The British Australian and New Zealander, August 5th, 1937. 
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will have a difficult tussle at the General Elections in Novem- 
ber this year. To complete an account of New Zealand’s 
attitude towards the conduct of imperial and world affairs, 
therefore, it will be necessary to pass in review not only 
governmental policy but also the disposition of the opposition 
parties and the man in the street. 

To-day the official opposition in Parliament is provided 
by a revised version of that former Liberal-Conservative 
group, self-dubbed the National Party. Just as the National 
Government of Britain has its conflicting wings of opinion, 
so does the New Zealand party present two main dispositions 
towards the conduct of relations with the Empire and the 
world; but it is significant that the dominating section of 
opinion closely approximates to that of the Labour Govern- 
ment itself. At the time of the crisis over Mr. Eden’s depar- 
ture from the Foreign Office, an official organ of the National 
Party went so far as to describe the event as the unravelling 
of “another strand in the already frayed bond of Imperial 
diplomatic unity.” It was pointed out in broad terms not 
only that a Four Power Pact of Mr. Chamberlain’s devising 
would be unacceptable to New Zealand opinion, but also 
that a departure from Geneva would deprive the Empire 
of an invaluable focal point. The well-informed and influen- 
tial paper concluded : 

There is much to support the contention that if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s faith in the League becomes openly faint 
and perfunctory, the Monroeism of Canada will receive 
an impetus and the internationalism of the New Zealand 
and South African Governments will be at odds with 
British policy. Yesterday Geneva was in a sense the 
diplomatic capital of the Commonwealth; to-morrow 
there may be no such capital at all.? 


' The Christchurch Press, New Zealand, March 1st, 1938. 
3 Op. cit, 
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On the other hand a prominent spokesman of the right- 
wing opposition group recently condemned the Labour 
Government, representative of “the smallest Dominion, 
which was spending a paltry 2 or 3 per cent of its taxation 
on defence,” for at once “criticising Britain, which was 
spending 50 per cent of her taxation for a similar purpose,” 
and “actually harassing and humiliating her in the councils 
of nations.” Undoubtedly there is a growing body of opinion 
in the Dominion which will eventually entitle a government 
to make large increases in the present skeleton defence forces. 
Supporters of the right and left alike have been forced to the 
conclusion in recent years that New Zealand must eventually 
be prepared to defend herself. The conclusion has been 
arrived at regretfully by all shades of political opinion, even 
by the small group of people in both the Labour and Con- 
servative ranks who wish to see their country independent 
of Britain and developing her own distinctive ideas and 
institutions, for defence costs money that is already urgently 
needed for expanding social services. But it is recognised 
now that, willy-nilly, a share must be taken in the respon- 
sibilities of Empire before it is altogether too late. 

It has been pointed out that New Zealand is the most 
British of the Dominions, the most isolated, and, until 
recently, the most bound up in her own affairs and oblivious 
of the outside world. Reference has been made to the lessons 
of the 1914-1918 war and the invasion of the Asiatic mainland 
by Japan. More than any other single factor, that particular 
Japanese aggression has awakened New Zealand in recent 
years. When they give careful thought to the matter New 
Zealanders can argue that even in the event of a world war 
Japan would hardly find it worth while to invade their 
country and occupy it. But time and time again bellicose 
speeches by Japanese admiralk—who wish to expand by 
sea southwards, as against the Asiatic ambitions of the 
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land-lubbing general—have swept away reason and produced 
something very like popular panic. Supposing Britain were 
defeated in a world war, ask the people, what then? Japan 
could do what she liked with a completely defenceless New 
Zealand. Even the comforting sense of so-called racial 
superiority has been dulled in recent years by the consciousness 
of Japanese strength as an under-cutting, dangerously efficient 
commercial competitor if not conqueror of Britain in the 
Pacific and Australasia. A sensible newspaper can say that 
“there is a growing feeling among New Zealanders that the 
destiny of their country is intimately bound up with the 
destinies of other Pacific peoples and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with these peoples should be a cardinal 
point in New Zealand policy.”! But the mass of the people 
are more impressed by the words of itinerant alarmists who 
visit their shores and give newspaper interviews ; breakfast 
table messages like the following having dangerous effect : 
Only the Chinese—and fortunately there are 
470,000,000 of them—stand between Japan and a vast 
Empire in the Pacific, embracing the ancient Eastern 
lands and extending down to Australia and New Zealand. 
If China cannot hold out in this war the Japanese may 
rapidly push forward their plans, cut a canal through 
Siam, circumvent the great British defensive base at 
Singapore, and assume command of this part of the 
world.? 

It should be noted, however, that New Zealand is not 
alone in the Pacific in her fear and distrust of Japanese 
ambitions and methods. ‘The United States, Canada and 
Australia already form with this Dominion a b/c of opinion, 
if not of political or military alliance, that has proceeded out 
of necessity but is quickly bearing fruit in publicand govern- 


mental disposition. Scarcely a day passes in New Zealand 
» The Christchurch Press, New Zealand, October 26th, 1937. 


2 Interview in 7he Christchurch Press, New Zealand, November roth, 1937. 
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but a politician or newspaper appeals for closer identification 
of policy with the United States. Here is a typical and 
significant pronouncement : 

To the Pacific Dominions it has always seemed that 
imperial policy in the Pacific should be based on the 
cardinal need for friendly co-operation with the United 
States. It is particularly necessary, now that United 
States policy is at a critical stage of development, that 
this point of view should be strongly urged in London. 

To put the matter plainly, the attitude of the 
British Empire should not be such as to discourage the 
United States from assuming wider responsibilities in the 
Pacific. 

Nevertheless it must be added, in conclusion, that New 
Zealand contains very few imperialists of the Pall Mall club 
complexion. The British observer looks at the Empire as a 
whole, but the New Zealander’s view is necessarily conditioned 
by the fact that he lives in an outlying part of the Empire. 
There is less amity between New Zealand and Australia than 
there is between Britain and any of the Dominions. To the 
New Zealander, however intelligent, travelled and broad- 
minded he may be, the other Dominions are commercial 
competitors and rivals for the mother country’s economic 
hand, whereas the inhabitant of the mother country tends 
to regard all the Dominions as one, and therefore has a 
broader view of Empire. New Zealanders are extremely 
loyal to British traditions and the imperial Crown, but they 
are also hard-headed farmers and business men who would 
be unnatural if they did not think of their own skins and 
livelihood first. So long as they depend upon Britain for 
defence and a ready market for their surplus produce, so long 
will they willingly subscribe to the doctrine of imperial unity. 
A future projected beyond those conditions is both unhappy 


and imponderable. 
) The Christchurch Press, January 6th, 1937. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE 


By MarGARET BALLINGER, M.P. (Cape Eastern Circle) 


OUTH AFRICA, in spite of its small population of 
ten million persons, is probably the most complex of 
the countries comprising the British Empire. This 
complexity is the natural product of the diverse 
national and racial character of that population, reinforced by 
differences of historical circumstance and cultural tradition. 

The two million Europeans who constitute the dominant 
political force are themselves derived from two stocks which 
have not only a record of political conflict but, even within 
the common fold of Union, have tended to represent two 
different social and economic interests. The older Afrikaner 
stock has been predominantly rural and agricultural in 
character; the newer English stock, although also rooted 
in the soil, has been increasingly identified with the industrial 
and commercial and, therefore, the urban side of South 
African life. It is true, the opening up of the country since 
the Boer War, and more particularly since the Union, has 
inevitably tended to blur the lines of division and to super- 
impose something of a national outlook on our sectional 
interests. But so far, the divisions are only covered over— 
they are not smoothed out ; and indeed the covering is still 
extremely thin, as recurrent emotional crises both in Parlia- 
ment and outside raised by questions of national flag and 
national anthem continually remind us. 

The much larger non-European group is considerably 
more diverse in character than the European group. It 
consists of some six and a half million Bantu and approxi- 
mately one and a half million “other coloured,” a term 
which covers Indians in Natal and a diversity of races and 
mixtures both there and throughout the country, but mainly 
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located in the Cape Province. All these groups have much 
in common. They are all alike the victims of economic 
weakness and political insecurity founded on the general 
attitude of the white minority to the colour issue. But in 
the past, the dividing influence of differing cultural heritages 
has tended to outweigh the unifying force of common needs, 
not without some judicious encouragement from the European 
rulers. There are signs, however, of a growing sense on the 
part of the more advanced sections of the community that 
there is, in fact, no security for any coloured group save 
along the line of recognition of the rights of all men irre- 
spective of race—a movement towards a united colour front 
that is increasingly unifying both the outlook and the action 
of all the coloured groups in the country. 

Out of such a diverse field, a common attitude on any 
important issue is not to be expected, least of all on a matter 
of such vital importance both in the traditions and in the 
future of each and all sections of the people as the Empire. 
What we have is a number of attitudes which, although they 
do not follow national and racial lines exactly, tend to be 
broadly typical of national and racial groups. 

To the mass of English speaking South Africans, and 
also to a section of the Afrikaan-speaking people mainly 
belonging to the old Cape Colony, the Empire has been and 
continues to be the object of profound loyalty and reverence. 
In the years before the war, these emotions were based, here 
as elsewhere, on the belief that the British Empire, whatever 
its origins, was, in practice, not the guardian of democratic 
rights, since such rights were not challenged in theory, but 
the means by which these rights might be extended to the 
ends of the earth. Those who experienced them conceived 
of the Empire as the custodian of civilization as 19th century 
liberation defined it, exploiting the resources of the world, 
possibly at the expense of some but for the benefit of all. 
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They visualised the future of the world as a progressive 
movement towards a peaceful internationalism which, 
founded on the British Commonwealth of Nations, should 
be in effect an extension of the achievement, both in the 
material and the spiritual field, of the Empire itself. This 
belief and this hope were alike founded on the open door 
to immigration and to trade for which, in the main, the 
Empire did in fact stand, and on the declared principle of 
trusteeship for backward people in respect of which the 
gap between theory and practice had not become so 
conspicuous as progressive industrialisation was to make it. 

In these latter days, since the War, when the prospects 
of a peaceful and prosperous internationalism have got lost, 
and democracy has not only been seriously challenged but 
is definitely on the defensive, loyalty has taken on the aspect 
of a faith. With little apparent appreciation of the extent 
to which the policy of a closing door, adopted at Ottawa, 
has helped to focus if not to create the present menace of 
resurgent nationalism, and of the extent to which, with Italy 
astride the Mediterranean, Britain must guarantee South 
African security if Imperial unity is to survive, English 
speaking South Africa clings to the belief that so long as the 
British Empire lasts the future must be safe. In this belief 
all sections of the Afrikaans-speaking people tend to share, 
although their approach is their own, and as a result of the 
need and desire to play a South African part in the process 
of saving the future, expenditure on defence makes its 
characteristic appearance in budget speeches, and a new 
Singapore begins to take shape on the shores of Table 
Bay. 

Against the traditional enthusiasm of the English-speaking 
South African for the Empire stands the typical Afrikaner 
whose attitude is begotten of a widely different tradition. 
To him the Empire stands, not for democratic liberty and 
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the full and free development of personality, but for conquest 
and exploitation. He remembers the Boer War, but not as 
the prelude to settled self-government inducing the flow of 
capital essential to industrial development. He does not 
dwell on the circumstances that industrial development has 
made possible a rising standard of living for all sections of 
the European population. He remembers the Boer War as 
an adventure of foreign capital which destroyed that political 
isolation his pioneering forebears had preferred, at con- 
siderable cost, to progress dependent on the restrictions of 
ordered Government. He remembers that that capital 
involved a change in the economic and social structure of 
the country all too rapid for an unprepared pastoral people, 
and he sees in the poverty, spiritual as well as material, of an 
alarmingly large section of his people who could not stand 
the pace, a price for progress that offends his national pride. 
The increasing initiative shown by numbers of these unsuccess- 
ful country people in seeking rehabilitation and a wider 
future in the towns, which has been the most encouraging 
social feature of recent years, does little to reconcile him to 
the source of industrial development, since in the town he 
finds his language spoken predominantly in the ranks of the 
working class. And in so far as it is a working class with all 
the insecurities characteristic of that class, aggravated enor- 
mously by the presence of a large native population whose 
low standard of living is a constant menace, he remembers 
as a symbol of the situation of his people that the mining 
industry, which defeated him and conditioned all his subse- 
quent existence, still sends some sixty per cent of its profits 
out of the country to overseas investors. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the chief 
characteristic of South African life is a resurgent Afrikaner 
nationalism backed by a strong and cultured revival. On 
the domestic side, this nationalism is antipathetic to the 
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mining industry as an imperialist enterprise, supports a 
policy of high tariffs against foreign manufactures in an 
attempt to safeguard white employment, and in these days 
of depressed agriculture, demands increasing subsidisation 
of rural economy on the basis of extended mining taxation. 
But it has an external side also. While chafing at the imperial 
bond in relation to itself, its ambitions turn to an imperialism 
of its own. This imperialism won its first victory as long 
ago as the “Great War” with the conquest, and virtual 
cession under the wide terms of the C. Mandate, of the old 
German colony of South-West Africa. On this foundation 
it has grown and expanded until it has blossomed forth, not 
only in the determination to retain that territory, but in the 
declaration in the face of German and other imperialist 
ambition of what amounts to a Monroe Doctrine for Africa. 
These imperialist ambitions are shared to a greater or less 
extent by all sections of the European population and explain 
what unanimity there is to-day on imperial unity and more 
particularly towards imperial defence; but while for the 
South African of British tradition they represent merely 
emergent nationhood, for the Afrikaner nationalist they are 
fortified and reinforced by the psychological necessity to 
redeem his own past and unwilling subjection. 

But the foundations of Afrikaner nationalism and the 
enduring quality of its antagonism to the imperial connection 
are not to be explained merely by the fact of conquest and 
the natural reaction against it. They go much deeper, to an 
essential circumstance behind that conquest, the conception 
of an abiding difference in attitude towards the large non- 
European population whose presence constitutes the main 
problem of South African life, complicating every other issue. 

The source of this conflict is at least one hundred years 
old, but it is still a force of no mean order, as the historical 
developments to which it gave rise are kept green in the 
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memory of the people. As this is being written, preparations 
are being completed for the start of that reverent five months’ 
pilgrimage by wagon from Cape Town to Pretoria and Blood 
River which is to mark the centenary of the Great Trek and 
to commemorate that pioneer effort, the memory of which is 
the cherished heritage of the Afrikaner people. But the Trek 
was itself the direct product, the immediate outcome of this 
very conflict of ideas. Undoubtedly the basic causes of the 
movement were economic in origin, the refusal of the 
British Government to satisfy increasing land hunger at the 
expense of neighbouring tribes, and the effects of slave and 
Hottentot emancipation on a labour market effectively 
controlled by the employers ; but these causes assumed the 
status of a difference in principle as, against the doctrine of 
equal civil rights for all irrespective of colour, upon which 
the Imperial Government based its action, those who 
determined to Trek from the control of a policy they did 
not like enunciated the doctrine of “no equality in Church 
or State.” The statutory recognition of this latter principle 
in the new states which the Trek produced widened the 
breach, as the Cape Colony, once launched on the faith of 
equal rights, embarked first on representative and later on 
responsible government on the basis of a franchise without 
colour bar. It was indeed this divergence in practice as well 
as in principle that proved the main obstacle to Union even 
after the Boer War had removed the barrier of different 
political allegiances, and eventual Dominion status was only 
achieved on the basis of an uneasy mutual tolerance of 
divergent outlooks and a scarcely veiled anxiety as to which 
should eventually obscure the other. It is a striking fact 
that subsequent events have all favoured the policy of 
differentiation at the expense of the Cape tradition of an 
inclusive civilization. The trekker tradition is entrenched on 
our Statute in land laws that deny the Native free access to 
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land, in a Native Representation Act that scotched effectively 
the idea of common citizenship by abolishing the old Cape 
Franchise, and in industrial legislation which leaves the 
dispossessed peasant a defenceless proletarian. Yet these 
victories have not been a source of reconciliation between 
the older population and the Empire—rather the reverse. 
The very circumstance that the condition of victory has been 
the willing co-operation of mining interests, predominantly 
British, and Natal farming interests, strongly imperial in 
attachment, has tended to deepen the gulf by throwing into 
relief the fact that the conflict is as it has always been between 
the men on the spot and the absentee trustee who can afford 
to put human rights before the advantages of cheap labour, 
at least in theory. 

In recent years this ground of antagonism has been 
strengthened by the pronouncements of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in regard to the paramountcy of Native interests in 
territories predominantly native in population, and it has in 
turn reinforced local imperialist tendencies. With such a 
possible divergence of view in mind, it is increasingly felt 
that South Africa must dominate Africa not only in fact but 
in idea. Such an objective is not menaced by the existence 
of other British colonies in Africa since, wherever white 
settlement exists to any extent, the “colonial ” attitude on 
race contacts tends to prevail. The only real danger arises 
where Imperial control is direct and European settlement is 
either non-existent or is too small to make itself effectively 
heard. And here undoubtedly lies the explanation of the 
urgent desire on the part of the Union for the transfer of the 
South African Protectorates. On the economic side, the 
Union of South Africa has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by the incorporation of these territories; but the 
loss will be worth while to those who desire it if the unity 
of African policy on this crucial question of the relationship 
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of black and white can be carried one step forward to effective 
security. 

This brings us to our final, and in the long run perhaps 
our most important, consideration, the attitude of the Native 
people of South Africa to the idea and to the fact of the 
Empire. 

In the past, there has been no doubt as to this attitude. 
It has been one of passionate loyalty and trustful confidence 
rooted and grounded in the very circumstances which created 
and culminated in the Great Trek. To the Bantu, as to all 
the coloured people of South Africa, the significance of the 
Trek was the willingness of Britain to sacrifice imperial 
ambition and even political unity for the defence of the weak 
and the principle of equal rights for all who could show the 
capacity to advance, the symbol being the grant of self- 
government to the Cape Colony on a uniform basis for all 
men. The circumstance that the absence of any sort of 
economic security made political freedom more of a shadow 
than a reality evoked no grievance since that was itself a 
circumstance without colour bar. And as colour bar legisla- 
tion and practice lifted their heads ever higher in the other 
states, the absence of such in the Cape Colony became 
increasingly a positive ground of loyalty not only in the Cape 
itself but among the native people of the whole of South 
Africa. To every man and woman of colour, the Cape 
Franchise stood for the solid intention and the effective 
trusteeship of the British Empire. 

The Boer War, and the establishment of Union a few 
years later, tended if anything to strengthen non-European 
loyalty. The successful determination of the Cape liberals 
to entrench the Cape tradition behind the Act of Union, in 
addition to removing any anxieties that might have been felt 
as to the basis on which Union was to be achieved, encouraged 
the non-Europeans of the other Provinces to hope for a 
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gradual assimilation of their own position to that of their 
more fortunate fellows, and the implications of Dominion 
status as we know them to-day had not yet been dreamt of. 
In the quarter of a century which has supervened since Union, 
however, a remarkable and serious change has taken place 
both in the outlook and the attitude of the people. To-day, 
in place of profound and articulate loyalty, there is at best 
doubt and hesitation, at worst an openly expressed belief that 
they have been betrayed, that they were mistaken in placing 
any confidence in the promises and principles of white men 
since, in the last resort, white men will not stand against 
their own fellows on the side of people of other races. 
Explanations are not far to seek for this changed attitude— 
or rather changing attitude, for old loyalties take long to die, 
and with a little encouragement can easily be brought back 
even from the brink of the grave. They are to be found in 
the almost parallel course of Dominion status towards 
sovereign independence and, contrary to all hopes, of 
discriminating legislation the object and the effect of which 
have been to establish uniformity of practice throughout the 
country in respect of Natives on the model of the Trekker 
tradition of the north. The Natives themselves, and with 
them all the non-European groups in the country, have 
viewed this process with both alarm and dismay, as it revealed 
a progressively widening gap between them and the Imperial 
control on which their confidence had been founded. At 
first they could not believe the obvious implications of the 
situation. It was beyond the bounds of their imagination 
that Britain would ever surrender her responsibility for and 
her control over their future, that she would ever resign her 
power and her right to interfere on their behalf and in their 
defence. Only experience could induce them to understand 
that the self-government for which the Empire had come to 
stand had in fact come to mean self-government not for the 
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people but for Europeans; and that in fulfilment of that, 
their future had passed into the hands of those whom they 
feared and distrusted, the masters whom circumstance had 
forced them to serve. 

It is the distrust begotten of this experience which lends 
particular significance to the question of the transfer of the 
British Protectorates which the South African Government 
is sO anxious to achieve. In a very important sense, the fate 
of this issue is, for the non-European people of South Africa, 
the final test of the good faith of the Empire in the matter 
of trusteeship. Clinging to the remnants of their old loyalty, 
they are still prepared to believe that Britain drifted into the 
present relationship with the Union without realizing where 
she was going, or that she was forced into it by her need to 
give particular consideration to a defeated people. But the 
control of the Protectorates is a matter quite outside any 
consideration of that kind. In their eyes, there is no obligation 
on the Imperial government to hand over the Protectorates 
to the Union until the Native people on both sides of the 
present frontier are persuaded, as at present they are far from 
being, that the interests of the population of the Protectorates 
will be best served by so doing. In this regard, to them 
there can be only one meeting ground for the imperialist 
demands of the Union and the paramountcy of native interests 
in predominantly native territories, and that is the willing 
acceptance by the Natives themselves of the transfer. If this 
implication of the theory of paramountcy is accepted and 
acted upon, Native confidence in the Empire can be restored 
throughout South Africa. If it is repudiated on this occasion, 
if Britain yields to the pressure of the Union against the wishes 
of the people themselves, there is little doubt that the loyalty 
of all non-European groups in the country will suffer a final 
shock, the effects of which will be felt far beyond our 
boundaries. 
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By P. TRrkAMDAS 


NDIA has been a British possession for more than 
150 years now and for generations the British people 
have been taught to regard her as the brightest jewel 
in the Crown. They have also been taught to guard 
this jewel and if necessary to defend the right to possess it 
with their lives. It is neither vanity nor pride which actuated 
the British ruling classes to inculcate this idea in the minds 
of the common people. The prosperity of England has been 
largely due to her hold on India. England wants large and 
unrestricted markets to dispose of her tremendously large 
quantities of surplus manufactured goods, and where can you 
find a better or bigger market than in India? This is the 
British side of the picture, but not the whole picture. There 
are certain traditions in England whereby the ordinary Briton 
regards oppression and cruelty with horror. The love for 
personal liberty is also fairly strong. These traditions and 
this love must be pampered. The politician or statesman 
who chooses to disregard them so far as words are concerned, 
no matter how much he disregards them in fact, does so at 
his own peril. An illusion of liberty has been built up for 
the people and this illusion must be kept up at all cost. This 
has led to the theory of trusteeship, the idea of the White 
Man’s burden of civilizing the heathen and backward peoples 
who would cut each others throats as soon as this precious 
trusteeship is withdrawn. Unfortunately the British public 
has swallowed this and their conscience is at ease. Little do 
they know of the wretchedness and poverty and ruthless 
suppression of the wards. 
India potentially is as rich as any country can dream to 
be, but her people are as wretched and as poor as no other 
people, with the possible exception of the Chinese. But the 
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British people know nothing about it. The ordinary English- 
man, the proverbial man in the street, believes that India is 
frightfully rich and that every Indian can buy up at least half 
of England if he chose to dig up his mythical hoard of gold. 
The Aga Khan with his racy ostentation and the despots and 
rakes and exploiters strutting under the names of Maharajas 
have to some extent contributed to keep this myth alive. 
The power of persistent propaganda is so great that a genera- 
tion or two of educated and even eminent Indians came to 
believe in the myth. There was Ranadé, a distinguished 
lawyer and judge, a reformer and a vigorous thinker who 
believed in the civilizing mission of England. There was 
Surendranath Bannerjee who talked about the “ Divine 
dispensation of Providence ” which brought England to rule 
over India. Thanks to that curious mixture of conservative 
and rebel, Mahatma Gandhi, the myth has been finally and 
irrevocably blown up so far as the Indian people are con- 
cerned. Even he for a time believed—not in the civilizing 
mission of England—but in her traditions of liberty, justice 
and fairplay and hoped for a fair and square deal for India. 
Luckily the Amritsar massacre of 1919 shattered this faith, 
and ever since he has been an implacable enemy of British Raj 
in India. He characterizes the British Rule as satanic. Harsh 
as it may sound to a Britisher it is nevertheless true, and 
lest it might be considered as prejudice on my part, I propose 
to give a few facts a little later to show that the Mahatma 
is right. As he once said, the very word “ Empire” stinks 
in his nostrils. And most Indians who know anything about 
the Empire are equally sick of it. India to-day stands not 
only for the removal of British control over her administration 
but also for a complete break with the Empire. I propose to 
examine both the reasons for and the implications involved 
in India’s determination. 

From 1875 till about 1915 was the period when the faith 
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of vocal and educated Indians, nurtured on Mill and other 
Liberal thought, in the good intentions and good faith of 
England held good. They believed that England was a 
democracy and that as soon as we were sufficiently fit for it 
this great democracy would extend to us the same freedom 
that it so greatly prized. These eminent Indians and leaders 
were mostly from the land-owning and professional classes. 
They were apparently free to follow their professions and to 
own their estates and apart from the feeling of resentment 
engendered by their exclusion from participation in the 
administration of the country they were but dimly conscious 
of the ruthless exploitation of the masses, their wretchedness 
and their misery. The earlier demands were mainly concerned 
with administrative jobs. There were exceptions like Dutt, 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Gokhalé who knew something of the 
poverty of the people, but even they had their faith in 
Britain’s sense of justice, as is evident from their characteriza- 
tion of the Indian administration as un-British. They felt 
that the great British public had only to know the truth and 
all the troubles of India would vanish. Tilak was perhaps 
the first Indian leader who had none of these illusions and 
he set about the task of destroying the myth of British good- 
faith. He was dealt with by being jailed by the British and 
shunned as a pestilence by the other Indian leaders, but 
his work was bearing fruit and soon the Moderate leaders 
were compelled to add the demand for Home Rule to their 
previous prayers for greater share in the jobs. Tilak returned 
with greater prestige from his incarceration, and in the 
meantime things were moving in the world. The war had 
started and Tilak felt that England’s difficulty was India’s 
opportunity. The people however were not sufficiently 
conscious, much less organised, and Tilak and also Mrs. 
Besant set about doing this. For the first time in Indian 
politics these leaders and their followers went down to the 
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masses in the cities and in remote villages and started stirring 
them up. Neither of these leaders however had any concrete 
plan by which to enforce their demands in the face of their 
rejection by the British. But this mass awakening and the 
difficulties which the Allies were facing in 1917, as also the 
possibility of renewed and greater terrorist activities, brought 
the promise from the British Cabinet to introduce reforms, 
the ultimate objective of which would be to secure 
Parliamentary Government to India. 

No sooner was the war over when, side by side with 
the preparations for the introduction of the meagre reforms, 
began the forging of laws giving very wide powers to the 
Executive over the liberties of the people. The Indian leaders 
were perplexed. They fought in the Imperial Legislative 
Council to their utmost ability to no avail, but they did not 
know what to do. Gandhi had in the meantime returned 
from South Africa. He had gained considerable prestige in 
the country by his espousal of the cause of the peasants, by 
his utter sincerity, and by his defiance of the restrictive 
order served on him in Champaran. Gandhi’s formula was 
that what one man can do millions also could. He pointed 
out that the British rule could only endure so long as it found 
co-operation from the people and that if this co-operation 
was withdrawn the Indian administration would come to a 
standstill. He also pointed out that prayers and petitions 
and the childlike faith in British goodwill were of no avail 
and that if we were to enforce our demands we must resort 
to direct action. He had tried it in South Africa and to some 
extent succeeded. The response of the people was spon- 
taneous and amazing in its extent. But the response of the 
Indian Government was also as quick but not so amazing. 
Ruthless repression followed, in which the Jallianwalla 
massacre at Amritsar was but an incident. General Dyer 
boasted that his savagery in firing over an unarmed crowd 
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of men, women and children cut off from all retreat till his 
ammunition gave out had saved India for the Empire. Little 
did he realise that in fact Amritsar was the beginning of the 
process which would ultimately sound the death-knell of 
the British Empire and which in any event wiped out the 
political party which still clung to its faith in Britain. Hence- 
forward England might find Indians still ready to serve as 
administrative officers, but there would not be a friend even 
among these servants. They were mere mercenaries and no 
longer faithful and willing servants. Gandhi started as a 
reply to these repressive measures his first movement of civil 
disobedience. It was not yet non-co-operation. A few laws 
like the Salt Act and the law under which literature was 
proscribed were selected for defiance, and I am and shall 
always remain proud of the fact that I happened to have 
been one of this band of law-breakers. When a small incident 
of counter-savagery by the people took place at Chauri 
Chaura, Gandhi, who was absolutely insistent on non- 
violence, voluntarily suspended the movement. But soon 
he was to launch his non-co-operation. That was the first 
lesson on a large scale in mass organization and direct action. 
With the jailing of a few thousand the movement came to 
an end, but the will to resist had been created and the possi- 
bilities of direct action demonstrated. In the period of ebb 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das put forward the plan of ending 
or mending the sham system of responsibility parading as 
diarchy by obstructionist tactics in the legislatures. In the 
meantime the organization of the Congress was setting up 
its branches in the remote villages and the people were being 
prepared for another struggle. The revision of the Constitu- 
tion had been promised decennially, and as the tension was 
growing the preparations were begun by the appointment 
of the Simon Commission. The Congress had prepared and 
put forward the Nehru Constitution and wanted no com- 
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missions to judge Indian ability to govern the country. The 
Moderates took umbrage at the omission of the appointment 
of any Indian on this Commission, and its boycott was 
complete and unanimous. A school of thought led by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhash Bose, the present President 
of the Congress, had in the meantine grown up inside the 
Congress which would be satisfied with nothing less than 
independence, involving complete severance from the British 
Empire. Gandhi and Motilal Nehru would be satisfied with 
Dominion Status provided the promise and its fulfilment 
were forthcoming in the near future. The Calcutta Congress 
at the end of 1928 gave the British Government one year 
to make this promise. But none was forthcoming, and at 
midnight at the end of 1929 the Congress by its overwhelming 
majority changed its objective to independence. We fought 
for four years. Hundreds of thousands of us were locked up 
in jails and a few hundred thousand witnessed and suffered 
the police barbarities of savage attacks with formidable staves, 
and in numerous cases with bullets all on perfectly peaceful 
and unarmed demonstrators. In a sense we failed in our 
cbjective, but taking a long distance point of view we are 
nearer our objective to-day and we are even more determined 
to be rid of the Empire than ever before. 

For the moment the Congress has gone into office in the 
provinces, not in the spirit of compliance but as a means 
of further preparation for a fight with Britain. It may be 
asked why we are determined to be out of the Empire. In 
order to answer this question we must ascertain what the 
Empire means to us. To the Dominions the Empire might 
mean something, as they have common culture and blood 
ties, but even these who are kith and kin no longer wish to 
tolerate the idea of being tied to the apron strings of British 
foreign policy, British wars, and the greater glory of the 
British Nation. India has no such ties. Indians have been 
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treated as pariahs in South Africa and discriminated against 
in every other Dominion, while India had to keep her doors 
open to all who choose to give her the benefit of their presence. 
At one time we used to be told that after all the Dominions 
were masters in their own houses and that England could 
do no more than use her good offices with them on our 
behalf. There were some who believed this. But Kenya 
finally disposed of this myth also. The other colonies like 
Fiji, Trinidad, British Guiana are no different. Indians must 
because of their colour bear the mark of helotry, and this 
also in Crown Colonies under the Colonial Office. Whenever 
any measure of self-government is extended to any of these 
colonies the self-government is only for the Whites. In 
trade agreements also India has usually had to give more 
than she got. Only a little while ago it was announced that 
Australia intended to open its doors to British and other 
Europeans. To this Empire the other Europeans mean much 
more than Indians. We have had enough of this Empire. 
India has always been remarkable for its catholicity of outlook. 
We have had no racial or colour prejudice so far, but England 
and its Dominions have done enough to make us wish 
sometimes that the arrogant White races were exterminated 
from the face of the globe. 

We are told very often that in these days of mad armament 
races and sheer panic which is dominating Europe we might 
any day be in the midst of war. Would not India be a gainer 
by having the protection of the Imperial defences? We are 
told that if India were left to her own devices she would 
fall a prey to some other Power. It would be rash in this 
mad world to deny the possibility of anything, but most of 
us do not think it probable. We believe that we are quite 
capable of looking after ourselves. Within a short time we 
should be able to organize a citizen army of a paltry fifty 
million, a precaution and a privilege we are denied to-day, 
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so that we may not be able to rise against the British and 
send them packing. We think that with an army of that 
description any Imperialist power would think several times 
before attacking us. We are told to take a lesson from the 
happenings in China. Analogies can however be stretched 
too far. India and China are substantially different. China, 
whatever her cultural unity, has never had a strong central 
government, and the brigands, who masquerade as Marshals 
and Generals, will never let this happen till the last one of 
them is dead. Japanese aggression is for the first time creating 
a geographical patriotism among the Chinese and welding 
them into a nation not merely culturally but for all purposes. 
India, thanks to Britain, needs no such lesson. We have 
felt the sting so strongly that we will not let the serpent 
sting us twice. However we are quite willing to take the risk. 

In addition to all this we have a stronger and a more 
cogent reason for wishing to be out of the Empire. The 
Indian poverty is so great that without a large measure of 
Socialism India can never tackle this problem. We know 
that the ruling classes in England will not tolerate this. Their 
attempts to stem the tide of Socialism in Australia and New 
Zealand would be amusing if at the same time it were not 
tragic. Any compromise with Britain always implies safe- 
guards whereby British Capital would always continue to 
dominate us and to hold us in its strangehold. For this 
purpose if need be England would create a strong Indian 
capitalist class and place it in power along with the princes 
and big landholders and go to the utmost limit to uphold 
the power and prestige of these classes, and thus make India 
safe for the Empire. India has had enough of her princes 
and landowners. If the people were free to deal with them, 
not one of them would retain his privileges and his power 
for oppression. We are told that property rights must be 
respected. The world unfortunately has discovered that 
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most property rights are acquired by successful brigandage, 
and their longstanding acquisition does not in any way make 
them more justifiable or sacred. So much for the Empire. 
Quite a number of English people believe that India 
should be grateful to England for its beneficent rule and 
that our demands for Swaraj and self-determination display 
our ingratitude if not our rank madness. Let us therefore 
examine how far these claims are justified. England had an 
unfettered chance of doing all she liked for India for 150 
years and the result is as follows: (1) About 8% of us are 
literate ; (2) we have one hospital for every 20,000 square 
miles; (3) one school for perhaps 50 villages; (4) the 
peasants who are the majority of the population are almost 
invariably in debt, partly due to their own fault but mostly 
to the lack of interest in their well-being on the part of the 
Government ; (5) millions do not get a square meal a day 
and are living in a state of chronic starvation; (6) there is 
no social legislation for the workers—not even health 
insurance; (7) the majority of the workers get less than 
subsistence wages. This might sound startling, but an 
example will suffice to show what I mean. The Government 
of Bombay (before the Congress took office) has compiled 
some statistics of the cost of living of the workers. Every 
earner has to support on the average 3.4 persons, including 
himself. The cost of living for this unit, for the worst of 
housing, the worst of food, no change of clothing and no 
amusements, has been worked out at Rs.s0 per month. The 
average wage does not come to more than Rs.224. It might 
be asked how then do they live? The answer can be more 
convincing if you could actually see how they do it. They 
crowd 12 to 15, 4 to 5 families in one room—to save the 
rent, and they have not enough even of their miserable food. 
Most of them sleep on the footpaths and in the monsoon 
crowd the narrow corridors of their tenements. (8) We have 
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been deprived of arms and left to the mercy, apart from 
foreign invasions, of wild beasts who, in the country districts, 
make merry on our crops, our cattle, and sometimes on our 
carcasses. (9) At every step we are met with the racial 
arrogance of our rulers. (10) The Government has not 
hesitated to licence public houses at every street corner in 
the towns and one or more in every village so that they 
might find enough money to pay their army and their services. 
(11) Even our roads are incredibly bad unless they are military 
roads. 

I could multiply this list almost indefinitely, but to those 
who are not satisfied with it I should recommend a visit to 
the nearest psychiatrist for a cure of their perhaps unsuspected 
sadism. 

We have little reason to thank England for her rule. 
Whenever we take over the Government with unfettered 
power—not as we have done under the present Constitution 
—we shall have to start with the elementary things England 
started doing 150 years ago. We have no patience to wait 
any longer, and quite a number of us—not optimists but 
hard-headed men of the world—give England at the utmost 
10 years more in India. This period will be very critical 
in shaping the future relations between England and India. 
We are hoping that wisdom will prevail and India might be 
conceded her independence. India then might still remain 
friendly to England and help to build up a collective security 
for the world of democratic nations if there are any left at 
the end of that period. Thanks to the Congress and its 
enlightened leadership of men like Gandhiji and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, paradoxical as it may sound, Indian Nationalism has 
so far been kept free of that narrow and stupid militant 
nationalism so prevalent in the world to-day and dreams of 
realising international peace and amity through its national 
freedom. Strange as it may seem, the future of democracy, 
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apart from the Scandinavian countries, lies in the democratic 
sentiment which has become deeply ingrained in the Indian 
mind. A free and democratic India would be the greatest 
bulwark against the rising tide of barbarism represented by 
Nazism and Fascism. 

I fear, however, that these hopes are going to be belied 
and India will be forced into bitter struggles to gain her 
independence. The lesson of Ireland and the unquenched 
hostility which the Irish are still feeling towards the British, 
though recent, seems to have been forgotten. Any way, 
India is a bigger prize and may not be relinquished quite so 
easily. Although every shade of political opinion in India 
has made it clear that the Federation is unacceptable, although 
every legislative assembly has passed resolutions to that effect, 
the British Cabinet still wants to foist this unwanted mons- 
trosity on India. Lord Lothian has put forward a formula 
whereby he does not propose to amend the Government of 
India Act, and yet hopes that the Congress will swallow 
Federation. The suggestion is that the princes should 
introduce some form of democratic government, and that, in 
consideration for this blessing and benefit on the subjects 
of the states, Congress should accept the states as their 
partners in the Central Government. This suggestion is not 
acceptable to us because we know that the introduction of 
democratic government will be a sham. Apart from this we 
know that the princes who are secure in their misrule because 
of British bayonets at their disposal will act in the Federal 
Assembly as British agents. India wants independence, 
not any subterfuges of make-belief responsibility, and is not 
going to be gulled or bullied into accepting any such thing, and 
India is going to fight soon enough to wrest power from Britain. 

In this fight we know we have to rely solely on our own 
strength, and we are expecting little or no help from the 
British Labour Party. There is however a suggestion which 
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I want to make. In the present panicky international situation 
which might easily degenerate into war, the British Govern- 
ment is doing no service to the British nation by keeping 
India from her birth-right. Britain in her present difficulties 
will have a rebellion on her hands in India. Those who are 
looking ahead might, if they so choose, put before the British 
people the whole truth. Congress has made no secret of its 
intentions. These may be seen in the resolution on war 
appended hereto. Even though they may not be able to give 
us any effective help in our struggle this gesture might keep 
us from developing that bitter hostility towards the British 
people which you find in Ireland. 


CONGRESS RESOLUTION ON FOREIGN PoLicy AND War 
DANGER 

“In view of the grave danger of widespread and 
devastating war which overshadows the world, the Congress 
desires to state afresh the policy of the Indian people in regard 
to foreign relations and war. 

“ The people of India desire to live in peace and friendship 
with their neighbours and with all other countries, and for 
this purpose wish to remove all causes of conflict between 
them. Striving for their own freedom and independence as 
a nation, they desire to respect the freedom of others, and 
to build up their strength on the basis of international 
co-operation and goodwill. Such co-operation must be 
founded on a world order and a free India will gladly associate 
itself with such an order, and stand for disarmament and 
collective security. But world co-operation is impossible of 
achievement so long as the roots of international conflict 
remain and one nation dominates over another and 
imperialism holds sway. In order, therefore, to establish 
world peace on an enduring basis, imperialism and the 
exploitation of one people by another must end. 
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“During the past few years there has been a rapid and 
deplorable deterioration in international relations, fascist 
aggression has increased and an unabashed defiance of 
international obligations has become the avowed policy of 
fascist powers. British foreign policy, in spite of its evasions 
and indecisions, has consistently supported the fascist powers 
in Germany, Spain and the Far East, and must, therefore, 
largely shoulder the responsibility for the progressive 
deterioration of the world situation. That policy still seeks 
an arrangement with Nazi Germany and has developed closer 
relations with rebel Spain. It is helping in the drift to 
imperialist world war. 

“India can be no party to such an imperialist war and 
will not permit her man-power and resources to be exploited 
in the interests of British imperialism. Nor can India join 
any war without the express consent of her people. The 
Congress, therefore, entirely disapproves of war preparations 
being made in India and large scale manceuvres and air-raid 
precautions by which it has been sought to spread an atmos- 
phere of approaching war in India. In the event of an attempt 
being made to involve India in a war, this will be resisted.” 
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AusTRALia’s Empty Spaces. By SypNeEy Upron. (Aden and 
Unwin. 105. 6d.) 
[= is an interesting book, though with a tendency to 





repetition. The author is a civil engineer, who is not 
an Australian, but seems to have visited many of the 
less accessible parts of that Continent. He considers 
that most of the spaces which are now empty will remain 
empty, though much of the land which is now settled could 
catty a substantially larger population. “The fact that 
practically the whole of tropical northern Australia is ineffec- 
tively occupied to-day is solely due to the unsuitability of the 
country for settlement, even by coloured people. This 
unsuitability is due to the shortage of water, to the rainfall 
being either too low, too seasonal or too erratic, and particu- 
larly to the infertility of thesoil.” But “meanwhile Australia has 
to be held by the white race, and it can so be held only by the 
cooler and better areas of the continent being more intensively 
developed and settled with white people in the next few 
years.” He gives much detailed information regarding both 
the tropical coastal zone and the great Dead Heart, which is 
sheer desert. He argues, moreover, that this desert area is 
increasing. “All through the present geological age a process 
of desiccation has been going on in Australia,” a process 
which has been hastened on the margins by reckless deforesta- 
tion. There is evidence of diminishing rainfall within recent 
years over considerable areas, of the depletion of artesian 
water supplies through excessive boring, and of increasingly 
severe and prolonged droughts. Undoubtedly also there is 
much soil erosion both by wind and water, aided by over- 
stocking and by rabbits. Thus Mr. Upton paints a very 
gloomy picture. He writes throughout like a pessimist 
conscious of a mission, and his book will serve a useful 
purpose in helping to dispel ill-founded optimism on the 
possibilities of settlement both in the interior of the continent 
and in the coastal region of the Northern Territory. A high 
ofecial at Canberra said to me, “‘ We Australians are a 
race of Gascons,” and many romantic enthusiasts, as well as 
propagandists with an axe to grind, both in this country and 
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in Australia, have put the most fantastic fables into circulation. 
The truth concerning some of the country, into which 
adventurous men and women have made gallant but vain 
forays in search of homes and fortunes, is told in Mrs. 
Myrtle White’s No Roads Go By and in the books, too little 
known in England, of Ion Idriess. There is already a notable 
Australian literature on the Never Never Land and the Out 
Back. 

None the less Mr. Upton has exaggerated his case and has 
taken little account of some important and favourable factors. 
His proposals for afforestation on a great scale, for irrigation 
and water conservation programmes and for the creation of 
large inland lakes, ¢.g.: on the Murray River, are admirable, 
though they will need both time and money. He toys, too, 
with the still more ambitious idea, which must have a strong 
attraction for the imaginative engineer, of linking once more 
with the sea, as in past ages, the beds of the great salt lakes, 
now usually dry but lying below sea level, in South Australia. 
“If a great part of Australia’s arid interior were again sub- 
merged beneath the waters, it might not only economically 
solve problems of navigation, irrigation and settlement, but 
might in all probability bring about a small but perceptible 
increase of rainfall over the surrounding desert and also a 
sensible rise in the static water level in the neighbourhood.” 
But this, I think, is a project only for the distant future. 

The North of Australia consists of three regions, North 
Queensland in the east, the Northern Territory in the centre, 
and the Kimberleys, the northernmost part of Western 
Australia, in the north-west. Regarding agricultural settle- 
ment in the Northern Territory, Mr. Upton’s pessimism is 
supported by that of many other authorities. But there is 
no reason why Australians should not make the neighbour- 
hood of Darwin as healthy and as habitable as Americans 
have made the Panama Canal Zone, which lies several degrees 
nearer to the equator. And Darwin, now that it has become 
the first Australian port of call for air-borne mail and 
passengers from this country, and with the recent decision 
to make it both a naval and air base, supplementary to 
Singapore, will certainly grow rapidly in importance and 
population. Regarding the future of the Kimberleys, opinion 
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is divided, some good judges thinking well of the possibilities 
of part at least of this very varied region. The valuable iron 
ore deposits on Yampi Sound are right on the seaboard, and 
here at least industrial development is certain. But Mr. 
Upton misses entirely the significance of the results already 
achieved in Northern Queensland. Here, along the eastern 
coastal lands and on the plateaux behind them, is a white 
population of more than 150,000. On the coast the principal 
occupation is the cane sugar industry ; on the plateaux there 
is forestry and varied agriculture. This community is the 
high light of the White Australia policy. It is by far the 
largest white population dwelling anywhere entirely in the 
tropics. Standards of living and of health compare well with 
those of other parts of Australia, and still better with standards 
in this country. The infant mortality rate in England and 
Wales, for example, is fifty per cent. higher than in tropical 
Queensland. Within this area there is fertile soil, good 
rainfall, excellent natural resources, and every reason to 
anticipate a further increase in population. 

There has been a good deal of Italian immigration into 
Northern Queensland, and in other parts of Australia also 
Italians, Jugoslavs and even Albanians are being absorbed 
and assimilated, though not, as yet, in large numbers. A 
White Australia which aims at a substantially greater population 
within the next generation must make up its mind to draw 
steadily on the Continent of Europe, including the healthy 
peasant stock of Italy and of the Slav countries. And there 
should be room both in the towns and on the countryside 
for some of the Jews who are to-day being hounded out of 
Central Europe. 

There is, however, a strong sentiment in Australia in 
favour of “ infiltration ” and against the formation of foreign 
“ pockets ” and alien communities. The immigrant, it is 
held, should be absorbed in the general life of the country 
and become a “good Australian” as speedily as possible. 
This sentiment is hostile to mass migration, whether of Jews 
or other foreigners, to particular districts. Australian Labour 
is also very suspicious of immigration that might break down 
Trade Union standards, lower wages and _ intensify 
unemployment. 
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Australia, as much as any country in the world, needs a 
national plan. This is impeded by inter-State rivalries and 
by the excessive powers of the States, as compared with the 
Commonwealth authorities at Canberra. There is an urgent 
need for the geographical dispersion of industry, now much 
too highly concentrated round Sydney and Melbourne. 

One of the weakest points in Mr. Upton’s book is his 
failure to emphasise the great industrial possibilities of 
Australia, based on the possession of large supplies of coal, 
iron and other minerals, and, in Tasmania in particular, of 
hydro-electric power. 

In the next generation industrial development is likely to 
add even more than the further growth of primary production 
to the strength and prosperity of Australia and so make 
possible a permanent increase of population. This may, 
indeed, diminish the value of Australia as an export market 
for Great Britain, but it will strengthen the British Common- 
wealth as a whole and, from the point of view of Australian 
defence, it may not be a disadvantage that most of the tropical 
north should remain empty and so afford no effective foothold 
to an invader. 

HuGu Da ron. 


BritisH Poticy in Kenya Cotony. By Marjorie Rutu 
Dittey, Ph.D. (Thomas Nelson e Sons, New York. 
$3.00.). 

BOOK of 282 pages designed to recount the 

Apote history of a remote British dependency with 

a record as complex and turbulent as that of Kenya 
Colony is indeed something of a venture for an 

American writer who makes no claim to have ever been near 

the place. Nevertheless she has made a success of the under- 

taking. By competent and painstaking study during two 
years in the libraries of the Colonial Office, the India Office, 
the Royal Empire Society and the British Museum Reading 

Room, as well as from other sources which include hitherto 

unpublished material, she has compiled Kenya political history 

as revealed in documents. These vary from official despatches 
and declarations of the Imperial Government in Parliamentary 
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debates and papers to frothy outpourings in election addresses 
in the Colony, perfervid yearnings in the East Africa Press 
and reports of after-dinner speeches. All are here—an 
invaluable collection. In so far as the political dreams of the 
Kenya whites have tarried or miscarried, this is in no small 
measure due to the revealing character of the writings and 
speeches in which their politicians have always indulged— 
and to the skilful use made of such material in the British 
Press and Parliament. 

Except for the last eight pages, in which this acute observer 
indulges in “ conclusions,” she leaves the reader free to take 
quoted assertions and statements at their face value. 
Admittedly she has not had the close experience that enables 
a Sir Donald Cameron to provide such a dazzling slant light 
on East African affairs as that reports of a “‘ mass meeting ” 
often only imply that five or seven Europeans have fore- 
gathered in a bar. The writer’s studied avoidance of partisan- 
ship gives the book a peculiar value as she deals in turn with 
governmental organisation: imperial control: settler organ- 
isation: their struggle for the vote and for financial control, 
the former soon attained, the latter still withheld : the doctrine 
of trusteeship, on paper and in practice: the Indian Question : 
“‘ paramountcy,” white and black: the so-called “ dual 
policy ”: labour supply, and the overshadowing chicanery 
of policy and performance in connection with African land- 
rights. The documentation of the text is prodigiously 
minute; among the first 274 pages only ten are without 
footnotes giving chapter and verse for the matter quoted. 

The chapter on native lands deserves careful study. It 
illustrates, among other things, the inveterate hostility of the 
leaders (perhaps one should rather say the more talkative) 
of the settlers to any activity in their affairs by a Labour 
Government in Britain, and it relates in satisfactory detail the 
episode of Governor Grigg’s unsuccessful attempt to contest 
explicit orders concerning African lands which he had received 
from Lord Passfield—an attitude of resolution on the latter’s 
part which is not always remembered to his credit, and which 
the Governor probably found sufficiently mortifying at the 
time. 

Compression is inevitable in a book of this size, but at 
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times facts are given in such terse outline as to lose much in 
dramatic value. In dealing with finance there is a statement : 
“‘ By proclamation of August, 1922, the Governor 
declared that native taxation should be reduced from 
sixteen shillings to twelve and this has continued to be 
the rate of native direct taxation.” 
No one could realise from this that the rise of African direct 
tax to 16s. had caused wide discontent, that native meetings 
up to 5,000 strong had been held to discuss this and other 
grievances, and that the contemptible upshot was rifle-fire in 
the streets of Nairobi by armed police (with military in support 
hard by) into a packed crowd of African men and women. 
Further, when in 1918, for the first time in British history, 
white men and women were together enfranchised at the same 
time and on precisely the same terms, it is an understatement 
of picturesque moves that had been afoot for some time, 
outside settler circles, to hint that it was the “ need of white 
votes ” that produced the victory. When it came, it was 
only achieved, in a legislative council exactly split, by the 
casting vote of the Governor, General Northey. 

It is a pity that the writer missed the point that the Morris 
Carter Commission’s “ findings ” on the subject of the White 
Highlands were in large measure the result of guidance, out- 
side their terms of reference, which was sent to the Chairman 
while at work in Kenya by the Secretary of State in London, 
and without disclosure to Parliament, which had approved 
the original terms. Two years later, when questioned about 
this exploit by Mr. James Milner in the House of Commons, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister (now Lord Swinton) maintained 
that all that he had sent to the Chairman was “a definition.” 
The fact that it proves to have been an entirely novel one, of 
his own invention, that the Commissioners accepted it as an 
instruction and acted upon it to the letter, and that they 
apparently felt sufficiently uneasy about the request for, or 
the receipt of, this guidance to say nothing about it in the 
whole of the four thousand pages of their report, is a chain 
of events that will entirely justify any subsequent British 
government in treating the whole report as invalid and 
issuing fresh instructions. 

The narrative ends with the year 1936 and the last five 
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lines in the author’s well-supported conclusions read :— 
“Settler policy is short-sighted from the point of 
view of its own interests, as well as those of the Empire 
as a whole. Surely there are settlers in Kenya who do 
not approve the policies and tactics of the group who 
have made the name of the Colony synonymous with 
much that is unpleasant in politics.” 

It is interesting to note how this conclusion is supported 
by later happenings even of the last few months. A revision 
of an ancient and villainous labour law has found its way on 
to the Statute Book. Here was a chance for liberal-minded 
opinion in the Colony to make itself felt. The new measure 
still besmirches the Colony’s record with the provision of 
criminal penalties for breaches of labour contracts, a piece 
of studied oppression from which the overwhelming majority 
of coloured workers in the British Empire have long ago 
been freed. With Olympian calm and assurance, the Kenya 
legislators still insist that it shall be a criminal action for a 
worker to strike if his master orders him to work; that if 
anyone “ unlawfully ” attempts to entice a worker to leave 
the service of his employer he shall be liable to a fine up to 
£150 (say, thirty years’ cash wages for an African) or imprison- 
ment up to six months; while, if such an abnormality as a 
striker, #.e.: one who leaves work without permission for 
more than a week, should appear on the industrial horizon, 
the masters enjoy the support, under compulsion of law, of 
the entire population, white, brown or black, in refusal 
knowingly to “ harbour ” the striker, under penalty of a fine 
up to {10 or imprisonment up to one month. 

In the home-country of our author there were 4,700 
strikes last year (1937). Forty per cent. of these lasted for 
a week or less. More than fifty per cent. involved fewer 
than one hundred workers. But none of the workers were 
criminals because they struck, nor were their leaders fined 
thirty years’ wages because they called a strike. The Kenya 
bosses act otherwise. The date of this legislative triumph 
of theirs is April 25, 1938—not 1838. There is a minimum 
wage law in the Statute Book too, but year after year has 
passed without a minimum wage being fixed. 

Wa. McGrecor Ross. 
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THE CRUMBLING OF Empire. By M. J. Bonn. (Aden e& 
Unwin. 155.) 
HIS is a curious book. Dr. Bonn is an extremely 
intelligent man; his knowledge of his subject and 
indeed of history is encyclopedic; he has the rare 
power of analyzing with considerable subtlety the 
psychological and economic causes which have produced a 
complex historical situation. His subject is empire and 
imperialism in the world of to-day, a subject intimately 
connected with the world’s present discontents. In many 
ways the book is admirable and does justice to its subject. 
Dr. Bonn has been at immense pains to make his analysis of an 
extremely complex historical development as thorough and 
complete as possible. He is careful to distinguish the different 
forms and motives of empire, the various species and sub- 
species of imperialism. He pins each into its place by 
definitions ; he traces their evolution through the network of 
cause and effect and estimates the survival value of their 
inherited or acquired characteristics. The result is a study of 
considerable value both to the historian and the politician, 
for it should help them to understand the anatomy and the 
natural history of empire. The reader will find that Dr. Bonn 
frequently compels him to look at familiar facts from new 
angies, and that he thereby acquires a new vision of nineteenth- 
century history and of contemporary problems. 

It is, however, a curious book, because despite these great 
merits it leaves the reader finally with a sense of frustration, 
disappointment or even confusion. It is not easy to put 
one’s finger on the cause of one’s dissatisfaction. The feeling 
of the present reviewer is that the fault is mainly due to 
dislocation or disintegration between Dr. Bonn’s thesis and 
his working out of it. His thesis is accurately indicated in 
his title. It is that we are living in an age of “ counter- 
colonization ” or of the crumbling of empires. Throughout 
the book he frequently assumes or states explicitly that 
empires are breaking up and imperialism breaking down. 
There is, of course, an obvious sense in which this is true, 
but a strictly limited sense. There has been in the twentieth 
century a counter-movement to the peculiar type of imperialism 
which developed in the nineteenth century. The nineteenth 
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century type of imperialism consisted in the open or masked 
use of their power by European or ,Europeanized states to 
acquire control over “ undeveloped ” ” countries and peoples. 
The motive and object of this “expansion” was mainly 
economic exploitation. A marked feature of it was the 
scramble for colonies. Against this particular type of imper- 
ialism there has been a notable reaction in the twentieth 
century, due to two causes. By 1900 practically all the 
available undeveloped countries and peoples had already 
been appropriated either as colonies or spheres of influence 
by the imperialist powers. The era of conquest and colonies 
came to an end because there were no more worlds to 
conquer or colonize. Here comes in the problem of the 
unsatisfied powers. But there was not only this inevitable 
slowing down and stopping of the active movement of 
nineteenth century imperialism, there was also an active 
movement against it. It came from the subject or undeveloped 
peoples themselves. They have learnt from their masters the 
ideas and ideals of nationalism and democracy, and they have 
demanded freedom from foreign control and exploitation. 
Throughout Asia and in Egypt the revolt has had considerable 
success, and in this limited sense it is true to say that 
we live in an age of counter-colonization or counter- 
imperialism. 

But if it is only in this limited sense that Dr. Bonn intends 
us to understand his thesis of the crumbling of empire, then 
the greater part of his book is irrelevant ou confusing. For 
he usually uses the word empire in a much more extended 
sense, namely, either any very large composite state or even 
any large state which has incorporated any of its parts by 
force. Thus he sometimes talks of the U.S.A., Soviet Russia, 
and even China as if they were empires differing from the 
British Empire mainly in being “continental.” But to do 
this is to compare things by their unimportant resemblances 
rather than by their important differences, a fault in political 
method to which Dr. Bonn is too much addicted and which 
leads him into digressions confusing both to himself and to 
the reader. And the main point is that it is extremely doubtful 
whether the age we live in can be called with any accuracy 
an age of crumbling empire, in the larger sense. It looks for 
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the moment, at any rate, to be much more like an age in which 
there is a struggle for the redistribution of empire. 


GERMANY’S First Brp For COLONIES, 1884-1885: A Move 
IN BisMARCK’S European Pouicy. Ay A. J. P. Taytor. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

R. TAYLOR has written a book of considerable 

Me and its sub-acid style gives it a pleasantly 

astringent flavour. It is a detailed analysis of the 
three-cornered negotiations between Bismarck, 

France and Great Britain from December, 1883, to October, 
1885. This was the period of Bismarck’s sudden display of 
interest in colonies and of the acquisition of South-West 
Africa, the Cameroons and Togoland, and the northern part 
of New Guinea. Mr. Taylor is concerned to discover and 
explain the real motives of Bismarck’s colonial policy during 
these years. There is a considerable amount of documentary 
evidence on the subject; Mr. Taylor has made good use of 
it, and his book is thoroughly documented. 

The ordinary view of historians is that Bismarck cared 
nothing for colonies, but that in 1884 and 1885 the pressure 
of public opinion, fomented by the well-organized propaganda 
of the Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Kolonisation, was too much 
for him and forced him into some colonial adventures. The 
main thesis of Mr. Taylor’s book is that this view of the 
Bismarckian policy is mistaken, and that Bismarck’s truculent 
attitude towards Britain and his acquisition of South-West 
Africa and New Guinea were moves in a deliberate and subtle 
game. He was not really interested in the colonial question 
or in the acquisition of a colonial empire; his main object 
was the creation of a conflict, or the appearance of a conflict, 
between Germany and Britain. At the moment he was 
toying with the idea of an entente between Germany and 
France, and his quarrels with Britain were to be the guarantee 
that his overtures to France were serious. Mr. Taylor’s 
exposition of his thesis is entertaining, and on the whole it 
may be said that he probably proves three-quarters of his 
case. At any rate, his book is well worth reading. 





Printed in Great Britain by the Withy Grove Press Ltd., Manchester 4, for The Political 
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